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Federal Inquiry 
In Motion Picture’ 


Industry Is Asked 


Senator Brookhart Asserts 


Anti-trust Statutes Are Be- | 


ing Violated and~ More 
Censorship Is Needed 


Seeks Restrictions 


On Booking of Films’ 


Declares Independent Theaters 


Who Are Trying to Drive 
Them Out of Business 


Demand for a general investigation of 


the motion picture industry was made in | 


|the country 
Are Victims of Producers | 





the Senate Feb. 23 by Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa, who introduced a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 170) for such an inquiry by 


the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- | 


tee, and reviewed conditions which, he 
said, necessitated it. 

He also introduced a bill 
prohibit block-booking of films and dis- 
criminatory protection in favor of certain 


theaters, to compel the furnishing of syn- | 
opses of pictures to theater operators be- | 
fore release, and to amend the Clayton | 
Act to make it apply to license agree- | 


ments and leases. 
Importance to Public 
“If a searching investigation of the mo- 
tion picture industry is made it will equal 


in importance to the public, and in the | 


startling nature of its revelations, such 
great undertakings as the Stanley steel 


investigation, the Pujo money trust inves- | 
tigation. and the Teapot Dome investiga- 


tion,” Senator Brookhart declared. 

In the preamble of his resolution he 
calls attention to allegations that “the 
business of producing, distributing and 
exhibiting motion pictures is carried on 
by various corporations and individuals in 
violation of the anti-trust laws;” that 
“the motion picture industry has made no 


bona fide effort to censor screen material | 


and is producing, releasing and exihibiting 
many pictures that are indecent and 
otherwise unfit for public display;” and 
that “the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., of which 
Mr. Will Hays is president, is primarily 
a@ political organization and has exer- 
cised undue influence with private, State 
and Federal agencies in matters affecting 
the motion picture industry.” 


Alleges Monopoly 

“Of all businesses not classified as pub- 
lic utilities, the movies most directly and 
intimately affect the public,” he said. 
“Being in a very real sense impressed 
with a public use, this business is never- 
theless comparatively unregulated,” he 
said. “Not only is it unregulated, but it 


has been permitted by a supine Govern- | 


ment to be successfully monopolized. 


only effort at self-regulation, is admittedly 
a failure. Due to the anxiety of the pro- 
ducers to make pictures that would be 
more pleasing to the audiences patron- 
izing their own big-town theaters, the 
product became even more degrading. 


Methods of Booking 

Stating that the public should look for 
protection in this matter to the theater 
owners, Senator Brookhart pointed out 
that the larger theaters have come under 
the ownership or control of producers. 
Under the process of block-booking, he said, 
the small theaier owner must buy the 
entire block of pictures offered by the 
producer, such block containing the pro- 
ducer’s entire output for one year. 
means, he stated, that the purchaser must 
take the pictures “sight-unseen and usu- 
ally before they are. made and almost al- 
ways before they have been released.” 

Mr. Brookhart declared that when pro- 
ducers began purchasing theaters. they 


began io drive the independents out of | 


business. The competitive methods em- 
ployed to do this, he asserted, “consti- 


tutes one of the most shocking chapters in| 


the annals of American business.” As- 
sailing the practice of protection, that 1s, 
the lapse of a certain time before a pic- 
ture can be played in a second theater, he 
said this practice has been and is “the 
most effective weapon for driving out com- 


the manner in which it has been used by 
the motion picture trust is a blot on Amer- 
ican business and fair play.” 
Efforts to Maintain Prices 

He said producers have been seeking 
during the present economic situation to 
hold up prices by resorting to “zoning and | 
protection schedules.’ He said the “play- 
ing time of independent theaters has been 
coupled to admission prices, and the lower 
the admission charged the longer an in- 


dependent house must wait for a pic- | 
ture.” 


_ “The policy of controlling exhibitor or- 
ganizations and snuffing out any spirit of 
independence on their part is a settled one | 
with the Hays organization and is not 
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Control of Oil Field 


Resumed by Troops 


] 


Texas Governor Advised Court 
Did Not Enjoin Use 


Austin, TEx., Feb. 23. | 
After having ordered the withdrawal of 
troops from.supervision of the oil wells of | 
E. Constantin and J. D. Wrather in the) 
East Texas field, Governor Ross S. Sterling! 
has announced that military control of 
the wells has been resumed as the result 
of an oral statement by Federal Circuit! 
Judge J. C. Hutcheson, Jr., that the recent | 
decision of a three-judge court did not in-! 
clude an injunction against the use of! 
troops. | 
The Attorney General, James V. Allred,! 
has issued a ruling that the State Railroad | 
Commission has power to adopt a prora-| 
tion order for the entire East Texas field, | 
including the Constantin-Wrather wells. 
Chairman C. V. Terrel of the Railroad | 
Commission stated orally that the Com- | 
mission is prepared to issue an order and! 
take over administration of the field when| 
troops are withdrawn. The Commission,| 
he said. will consider adoption of the or- 
der within a few days whether or not 
troops are removed. 


| Was 


(S. 3770) to} 


| Chairman. 





jand Loan 
“The so-called Hays Code, the industry’s | 


;summary of reasons for the legislation, 


‘the proposal 
{temporary measure 
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Employment Gains 
In Shoe Indu 


Increased Production Also Is 
Shown for Month in New 
England Area 


| 


DECIDEDLY strong tone is again ap- 
parent in the boot and shoe industry, 
which has consistently afforded one of 
the so-called “bright spots” of the busi- 
ness situation, it was stated orally Feb. 23 
by Arthur B. Butman, Chief of the Shoe 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 
A telegraphic report citing increased 
production and employment in the New 
England area, which last year accounted 
for about one-third of the country’s out- 
put, was received by Mr. Butman Feb, 23 
from Thomas F. Anderson, secretary of 
the New England Shoe and Leather As- 
sociation. Reports from other parts of 
are also encouraging, Mr. 
Butman said. 

The Tanners’ Council estimates a Jan- 
uary shoe production of 20,700,000 pairs, 
which is considerably more than 1,000,000 
pairs ahead of the December output of 
19,555,554 pairs, it was pointed out. Boot 
and shoe production last year was 4 per 
cent greater than in 1930. 

The following additional 
made available: 

There was no let down last week in 
the high average of women’s shoe produc- 


information 
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Report Is Postponed 
In Senate on Bill for 
Home Loan Banking 


Final Arguments for and 
Against Mortgage Redis-| 
count Plan Are Heard by. 
Subcommittee 


Disposition of the Federal home loan | 
bank legislation (S. 2959) was left unde- 
cided by the Senate subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency after 
it had concluded hearings Feb. 23 and 
had held an executive session. 

Final pleas of interested parties for 
and against the measure were heard at 
the concluding session, but Senator Wat- 
son (Rep.). of Indiana, subcommittee 
Chairman, stated orally that the Commit- 
tee would consider the arguments care- 
fully. He explained that adjournment 
was taken subject to the call of the 


Immediate Decision Unlikely 


Present plans, according to Senator) 
Watson, provide for a conference between { 
the subcommitte and representatives of 
the Department of Commerce. ‘t was 
deemed unlikely by the Chairman that 
the subcommittee would reach a decision 
on the bill immediately because of the 
vast amount of testimony to be reviewed. 

The United States League of Building 
Associations, through Phillip 
Lieber, of Shreveport, La., presented its 


while opponents expressed their argument 
through S. F. Westbrook, vice president of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Westbrook told the committee that 
was “uneconomical” as a 
and “unsound and 
dangerous” as a permanent part of the 
country’s financial structure. 

Mr. Lieber majntained that unless Con- 
gress enacted legislation of the type pro- 
posed, the small home owner was going 
to be subjected to conditions such as he 
never has known before “with life in- 
surance companies dominating the field 
of home financing and permitting mort- 
gage brokers to avoid usury statutes by 
charging any amount as a bonus they de- 
sired to charge.” 


Insurers Willing to Lend 
Mr. Westbrook said the life insurance 





|companies are willing to make loans on 


homes where there is a demand, but Mr. 
Lieber asserted the same companies were 
advertising that they desired loans “only 
in selected spots and only on new homes.” 

Mr. Lieber expressed the opinion that | 
commercial bankers hereafter may not be 
depended upon to furnisn funds for home 
financing. 

“They are sensible men,” he explained, 


| “arlil I believe they have learned the les- 
|son that commercial banking and home 
petition that has ever been devised, and | 


financing do not mix. And further than 
that, right now they are refusing to loan 
money to the building and loan associa- 
tions on their bonds which are in turn 
ceomned by real estate mortgage collat- 
eral.” 

Mr. Westbrook returned to the wit- 
ness chair to say he knew of no instances 
where mortgage money of the life insur- 
ance companies was being loaned “at such 
high cost” as Mr. Lieber had charged. 
He added that he had consulted with 
officials cf other life insurance companies | 
and that these companies as well as the! 
ones for which he has charge of real es- 
tate loans were renewing mortgages where 
the borrower had kept the interest and 
taxes paid. 

It was Mr. Westbrook’s view also that 
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{;,VIDENCES of a type of man older 

than any other known to have lived 
in the Western World are to be sought 
in caverns of West Texas by Frank M. 
Setzler. archeologist of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Institution announced 
Feb. 23. 


Recent discovery of a peculiar spear- 
head among the bones of extinct ani- 
mals beneath layers of earth from the 
last Ice Age was said to be considered 
“almost positive evidence” that human 
beings were in the country with the 
vanished animals. The _Institution’s 
announcement follows in full text: 

Frank M. Setzler, archeologist of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has just left 
Washington to make his second in- 
vasion of this inferno-like subterranean 
region where last Summer he uncov- 
ered what may be next to the lowest 
leve: of human occupation yet found 
in North America. 


During the past few years evidence | 
has been accumulating that this part | 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Evidence of Ice-age Aborigines 
To Be Sought in Texas Caverns 


The United 


Proposed Control 


Representative Beck Says 
House Bill Gives I. C. C. 
Right to Say Who Can 
Own Railway Securities 


Validity of Measure 
Discussed at Hearing 


Commissioner Eastman Claims 
Plan Permits Unification of 
Lines, Subject to Approval, 
By All Proper Methods 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
apparently would be given the power to 
say who could hold stock in the railways 
of the United States and who could not, 
under the bill (H. R. 9059) now under 
consideration before the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Representative Beck (Rep.), of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., told the Committee at a hearing 
Feb. 23. Mr. Beck is a member of the 
Committee. 

The measure, Mr. Beck declared, seeks 
more power for the Commission than 
ever has been asked before, even em- 
powering it to enter into the matter of 
the price of stocks when it has ordered 
certain holders to divest themselves of 
their holdings. 

Validity of Measure 

Mr. Beck’s comment came after Joseph 
B. Eastman, member of the Commission, 
who was testifying before the Committee, 
had said it is likely some question will 
be raised as to the constitutionality of 
the provisions of the bill relating to di- 
vestment of stock holdings when the 
Commission finds such holdings to be hin- 
dering accomplishment of the unification 
plan adopted by the Commission. 

The bill provides that arrangements be 
made so that the holders ordered to di- 
vest themselves of their stock shall not 
be forced to throw their securities on the 
market, but shall have opportunity to 
realize “at least the fair normal market 
value” of the stocks. Mr. Beck pointed 
out that no definition of “fair normal 
market value” is provided. 

Difficulties Involved 

Mr. Eastman said the pending bill per- 

mits unification in every conceivable 


proper way, subject to Interstate Com-) 


merce Commission approval, and prohibits 
unification in any other way. It is recog- 
nized, he said, that there are difficulties 
in enforcing this prohibition. 

Certain unifications now in practical ef- 
fect would be hard to prove in court, Mr. 
Eastman pointed out. In the case of one 
holding company dominated by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, the three di- 
rectors of the holding company were 
originally directors of the Pennsylvania, 
he said, but now only one is a Pennsyl- 
vania director, the other two having been 
chosen by their predecessors, who were 
Pennsylvania directors. Control by the 
Pennsylvania would be hard to prove in 
such an arrangement, he said. 


Cites Court Decisions 

There may be a question as to.the con- 
stitutionality of the paragraph of the bill 
empowering the Commission to require 
divestment of railroad stocks in cases 
where continued holding of the stocks in- 
terferes with the general unification plan, 
Mr. Eastman said. He cited court deci- 
sions, however, in support of the validity 
of the provision. 

The provision requiring arrangements, 
in case of a divestment order, to permit 
stockholders to receive a fair market price 
for their stock is designed to protect 


| holders in time of depression, such as now, 


he said, when prices are low. However, 
he added, if the present price level con- 
tinues, it will become the normal value. 
Interest of Public 

Mr. Eastman said he found in convers- 
ing with Alfred P. Thom, representing 
railway executives, that Mr. Thom is op- 
posed to a reaffirmation of the present 
consolidation plan. Mr. Eastman pointed 
out, however, that the law regarding the 
plan is not changed by the pending 
measure. 

The operations of holding companies 
have been contrary to vublic interest in 


important respects, Mr. Eastman said. He | 


cited a case in which wide powers were 
given to directors with few retained by 
stockholders. Many investments by the 
Pennroad Corporation, he said, can be 
justified, if at all, only on the basis of 
benefits to the Pennsylvania Railroad, al- 
though theoretically the Pennroad is inde- 
pendent and should favor no one? 

He cited Pennroad purchases of stock 
at high prices, not justified, he said, by 
dividend prospects. He referred also to 


pyramiding of holding companies, permit- | 
ting control of a railway by a compara- | 


tively small investment. 

The “outstanding vice” of the Van Swer- 
ingen holding companies, he said, is pur- 
chase of securities at high prices, against 
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of the continent was occupied by a 
primitive people contemporaneous with 
extinct animals—antedating the earliest 
Basket Maker people. They appear to 
have lived at about the time when the 
fauna of the region was changing from 
the ice-age forms to those of the pres- 
ent. This would make them the eartiest 
human inhabitants of the continent 
whose remains ha*e been uncovered. 
The identity of these people is to- 
day perhaps the greatest puzzle in 
North American archeology. They ap- 
parently flourished for a time and then 
vanished, to be followed a long time 
later by the primitive Basket Maker 
tribe whose remains, up to the present, 
have marked the North American 
archeotogist’s farthest horizon in the 
past. They may have been ancestors 
of the Basket Makers or have repre- 
sented an entirely different sort of race. 
Thus far no skeleton has been found. 
Human and animal bones will be the 
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WASHINGTON, W 


| Merely because the 











Utah’s Restriction 


Law Prohibiting Advertising of 
Tobacco on Billboards Held 
Valid by Supreme Court 


Ben Utah statute prohibiting the dis- 
play upon billboards and in street cars 
of advertisements of any tobacco products, 
but permitting newspaper and magazine 
advertising of tobacco, was held to be 
valid by the Supreme Court. of the United 
States on Feb. 23. 

In an opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
the court, stating that it is not denied 
that a State may under its police power | 
regulate the business of selling tobacco 
and advertising connected therewith, over- 
rules the claim of the advertiser that be- 
cause of its peculiar provisions the statute 
violates the Federal Constitution. 

There is a difference, the court ruled, 
which justifies the classification made by 
the statute between display advertising 
and that in periodicals or newspapers. 

pas are shipped into 
the State was held not to constitute an 
unlawful interference with interstate com- 
merce. 


Anti-injunction Bill 
Explained as Senate 
Begins Consideration 


Would Prevent Injustices in 
Labor Disputes and Ele- 
vate Plane of Courts, As- 
serts Senator Norris 


Opening discussion on the so-called anti- 
injunction bill (S. 935), which is now un- 


finished business of the Senate, Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, Feb. 23 de- 
clared that its enactment “will not only 
prevent injustices in labor disputes, but 
that its effect will be to place upon a 
higher plane all of our courts and event- 
ually bring faith in and respect for all 
our judiciary tribunals.” 

Senator Norris, who is author of the 
measure, and Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee which considered and reported 
it to the Senate, emphasized criticism of 
the Federal courts because of their use of 
injunctions, of their sitting “to try an 
offense for violation of judge-made law.” 


Points Out Purposes 


The proposed legislation, he pointed out, 
“limits the injunction to such cases as 
common, ordinary justice demands it 
should be iimited. It permits laboring 
men to organize for the purpose of im- 
proving their conditions. It prevents 
great aggregations of capital from com- 
bining against the weak and the poor in 
any way which would deprive them of 
the ordinary rights of free American 
citizens.” 

Mr. Norris emphasized that care should 
be taken in considering appointment of 
Federal judges, that tney be not too 


greatly subjeet to the appointive power.|of the adoption of the Constitution we Placements and for new construction to- 


He questioned also the electoral college 
system of selecting a President. His ad- 
dress follows in part: 

“Laboring men have organized into as- 
sociations and unions in order that they 
may present a united front to the de- 
mands of combined wealth and great ag- 
gregations of capital. His right to do 
this has become universally recognized, 
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Educators Study 


yee Hal Soe Ca teil des 
Holdings Oppose 


At Conference 


Need for Aroused Public 
Opinion in Support of 
Education Stressed _ at 
General Session 


Retrenchment Steps 
Viewed as Perilous’ 


Third of 18,000 High Schools | 
Have Less Than 50 Pupils 
Each, Dr. Cooper Asserts 
Survey Disclosed 


“Those who believe that the battle for | 
free public schools was won by the middle 
of the last century are living in a fool's} 
paradise,” it was asserted Feb. 23 by} 
George Drayton Strayer, member of the 
Board of Consultants of the National! 
Survey on School Finance, in an address 
before the fifth general session of the} 
Department of Superintendence of the! 
National Education Association in session | 
in Washington, D. C. 

He called attention to a “need in the! 
United States today for an aroused pub- 
lic opinion in support of education.” | 
After tracing the expansion of educational | 
services in the public schools of the Na- | 
tion to an expenditure of $2,300,000,000' 
in 1930, Dr. Strayer added: 

“There is danger that we may not be 
able to maintain the gains which have 
been made, much less to develop the siul 
more effective service whicn the present 
social and economic situation demanas.” 


Nearing Ideals of Democracy 

Frank P, Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, stated in an ad- 
dress that “education in the United States 
is at present tending to realize the ideals 
and aspirations of democracy.” 

At the general session, Francis G. Blair, 
Illinois State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, in an address on “American Ed- 
ucation—Past and Present,” cited the edu- 
cational policies of Thomas Jefferson for 
free schools from the earliest grade 
‘through the university, called attention | 
jto the States carved from the Louisiana | 
Purchase and the northwest territory, | 
cited their present school enrollment of | 
10,500,000, assessed property valued at $70,- 
000,000,000, and a population of 50,000,000. 

Continuing, Mr. Blair said: “Jefferson | 








day occupy all of the North American | 
continent and spoke of the United States | 
of North America, Fortunately, as I be-| 
lieve, this dream of his did not come! 
true, but the United States of America 
have spread from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Pacific Ocean. 


National Growth Cited 
“From 3,000,000 people in 13 colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard at the time 





have become a nation of 58 great com- | 
monwealths, with a population of over | 
122,000,000 people, each one of these 48 
commonwealths with a complete system of 
public education extending from the kin-| 
dergarten through the State university 
or the State college, with a total enroll-| 
ment in the kindergartens of 700,000, in| 


believed: that the United States would one} 


‘Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Checking Accounts 
For Postal Banks 


Senator Dill Offers Measure to 
Increase Facilities of 
Savings System 


AM (S. 3768) providing that postal 
savings banks shall be open to check- 
ing accounts was introduced in the Senate 
Feb. 23 by Senator Dill (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington. The plan is an emergency one 
limited to three years, Mr. Dill explained 
in a statement concerning the bill, and 
contended that it would aid in stopping 
7 and getting money into circula- 
ion. ; 

Mr. Dill’s statement follows in full text: 

I today introduced a bill providing that | 
postal savings banks shall be open to 
checking accounts, the account not to ex- 
ceed $5,000, and this to be in addition to 
the present limitation of $2,500 for pass- 
book accounts. 

This bill will give the citizen with small 
deposits, which he must continually use, a 
place for his money where he will know 
it is absolutely safe. 

The Postmaster General is authorized 
to invest the funds of the deposit and 
checking fund account in Government 


[Continued ‘on Page 3, Column aa 
Plan to Expand Navy 
To Treaty Limitation 
Is Favorably Reported 


Senate Bill Would Expand 
$616,000,000 Over Term 
Of Years for Replace- 
ments and New Ships 


The naval construction bill (S. 51), 
which would authorize replacements and 


new ships to place the American Navy 
to the limit of the London Treaty, was 
ordered favorably reported to the Senate, 
Feb. 23, by its Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

The action of the Committee, taken in 
executive session, was unanimous on the 
part of those present, according to’ Sen- 
ator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, Committee 
chairman and sponsor of the bill. He 
expressed the hope in an oral statement 
that the measure should be passed 
speedily. 

Strengthens Position at Geneva 


“Passage of the bill,” said Senator Hale, 
“would strengthen the hands of our dele- 
gation. at. the Geneva Arms Conference 
ifiméasurably. Unless it is passed, the 
American delegation will receive no con- 
sideration; we will be looked upon in the 
future as we have in the past as a nation 
that does nothing but talk. 

“Our delegates have nothing to back 
up the position they take respecting world 
limitation; for nobody pays any attention 
to us. But let this bill become law, and 
the .world will take notice.” 

The bill carries authorization for re- 
taling $616,000,000 in cost. This amount, 
however, would be spent over a period of 
years and not in one year, so that “the 
authorization does not mean the excessive 
drain on Government finances as some 
folks are saying” continued Senator Hale. 

Misunderstandings Corrected 


The Maine Senator declared there had 


but, by means of harsh, cruel and mis-| the high schools approximately 4,000,000,| been much misrepresentation of the pro- 
used injunctive process, monopoly, through | in the junior colleges approximately 30,000,| posals carried in the bill, but he said 
the assistance of our courts, has inter-/| in the teachers colleges and normal schools|some of the arguments that are being ad- 
ferred by means of injunctions, which, in | approximately 240,000, the total enrollment | vanced against it “are clearly the result 


their effect, have often taken away the 

real right of labor to have a voice in the 

wage it shall receive and the effect has 

often been involuntary servitude on the 

part of those who must toil in order that 

they and their families may live. 
“Economic Slavery” 

“Such conditions bring about involun- 
tary servitude—a species of economic 
slavery—which can not permanently exist 
in a free country; and such economic 
slavery is as cruel, as merciless and as 
effective as slavery based upon the color 
of the human skin. The man who, by 
force of economic conditions, is compelled 
to toil against his wish and under con- 
ditions depriving him of his freedom, is 
a slave even though his skin may be 
white. 

“In a great many of the injunctions 
which the courts have issued in labor 
disputes, the basis for the injunction was 
a written contract of employment, signed 
by the employe when he accepted em- 
ployment. This contract has become al- 
most universally known as the “yellow 
dog” contract. It requires the employe, as 
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World Wheat Supply | 


Less Than Year Ago 


Position of Exporting Countries 
Said to Be Improving 


Reduction of world wheat supplies be- 
low the level of a year ago and holding 
of the surplus-largely in the United States, 
where it is in strong hands, is tending to 
improve the position of the exporting 
countries, the Department of Agriculture 


stated Feb. 23 in a summary of the world | 
Prices on world mar- |} 
kets showed marked improvement in the} 
period Feb, 10-15, the Department said, | 
and supplies appear to be dwindling in | 


wheat prospects. 


importing countries. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Available supplies of wheat in the prin- 
cipal exporting countries as of Feb. 1 are 
estimated by the Bureau of Agircultural 
Economics to be slightly less than on the 
same date the previous year. This, to- 
gether with the fact that the surplus is 
more largely in the United States, where 
it is strongly held, and less in Argentina 
and Australia, is tending to improve the 
position of the exporting countries in the | 
world wheat market. | 

Indications also point to reduced stocks 
in the principal importing countries of the 
European Continent, although port stocks 
in the United Kingdom together with 
quantities afloat, are at a somewhat higher | 
level than last year. Restrictions on the 
milling of foreign wheat in both Italy and | 
France have been relaxed during the past 
month. Prices in the different markets 
during January and up to Feb. 10 showed | 
divergent tendencies but from the 10th to, 
the 15th of February there was a marked | 
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in the common schools in 1930 being ap-| 
proximately 27,000,000, with 919,584 
teachers, and at a total cost of approxi-| 
mately $2,000,000,000. 

“This represents in only a gross ey 
tive form the growth of public education | 
in these 200 years. The differentiation | 
into kindergarten, elementary school, 
junior high school, senior high school, 
junior college, senior college, and univer- 


sities are mere organization features which| | 


stand as an index to some of the quali- 
tative changes tha thave gone on in 


the course of study ana in the methods 
of teaching.” | 


School Survey Summarized 

In an address on school district organ- | 
izations, William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, called 
attention to some of the returns from 
| Studies being conducted by the Nationa] 
Survey on Secondary Education which he 
Said disclosed that one-third of 18,000 
| high schools have less than 50 pupils en- 
rolled. In commenting on these findings, 
Mr. Cooper's address follows in part: 

“These school districts vary all the way 
from the City of New York, which em-! 
braces five counties, to the unorganized 
school district of St. Louis County, Minn., 
| wintehs covers 3,914 square miles. There 


are a number of cases such as New Or- 
leans, 


| 


Denver, Philadelphia, and San | 


| 4 eR se cia. 
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of misunderstanding.” 

“It is difficult,” he explained, “to get 

at the exact cost per year, for it depends 
upon how many years are used in accom- 
plishing the construction provided for. If 
10 years are set as the limit, then it would 
be $61,000,000 a year. Tie amount would 
change to a large figure if the timc is 
made shorter, or become smaller if the 
time is longer. 
Senator Hale called attention to the fact 
that the bill only authorizes the program, 
as distinguished from the actual appro- 
priation of the funds. He explained that 
this fact was being overlooked “by a lot 
of people” who think that the money is 
to be taken out of the Treasury in a single 
amount and at a single time. 


Similar Bill in House 


A bill (H. R. 8230), the Vinson bill, which 
Senator Hale described as similar in all 
respects to his measure, is in the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs. There are 
prospects, Senator Hale said, that it will} 
soon be reported to the House. 

The House Committee, according 
Senator Hale, has agreed to report the 
Vinson bill, but has held it off of the 
floor for reasons unknown to the Senate 
Committee Chairman. He was aware, he 
said, that the question of policy had en- 
tered into the House Committee action, 
and believed that an understanding ex- 
isted for a report to the House within a 
few days. 


to 


Shortage of Waterfowl Found 


Except Within Limited Areas 


YyAtenror. concentrations in va- 
rious parts of the United States 
last Pall were generally smaller than 
in previous years, but the shortened 
hunting season adopted to. protect the 
birds apparently was respected by hunt- 
ers and, if the 1932 nesting season is fa- 
vorable, a longer hunting season may be 
warranted next Fall, the.Bureau of Bi- 
ological Survey, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated Feb. 23. 

Large local concentrations should not 


be permitted to deceive observers as to 
the number of watertowl, reduced se- 
vérely by drought, the Bureau said, since 
“the most comprehensive and intensive 
field study ever underiaken” on the 
abundance of waterfow) shows heavy re- 
ductions and the local concentrations 
were due to mild weather and the great 
reduction in water and food areas avail- 
able to the birds. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Waterfow! flights and concentrations 
in various sections of the United States 
were generally smaller last Fall than in 
previous years, the waterfow)] investiga- 
tions by the Bureau of Biological Survey 
show. Shortages were especially severe 
among canvasbacks, redheads, and lesser 


scaups—the birds whose breeding ranges 
are largely in the Northwestern States 
and in the prairies provinces of Canada, 
the area most seriously affected by the 
long drought. 

In a few regions unusually large local 
concentrations have been observed, but 
these are a result of the mild weather 
and of the great reduction in water and 
food areas that followed the drought. 
Frequently local observers of these un- 
usual abundances have concluded er- 
roneously that the wildfow] must be pro- 
portionately numerous everywhere. In- 
vestigations, however, show that except 
in limited regions ducks were far less 
plentiful than in past seasons. 

These investigations constitute the 
most comprehensive and intensive field 
study that has ever been undertaken to 
obtain reliable information on the 
abundance of waterfowl] on their winter- 
ing grounds. Biologists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have traced water- 
fowl migrations from early Fall until the 
birds reached their wintering grounds. 
These observations have been supple- 
mented by regular reports from game 





| protectors, wardens, and other field em- 
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House Approves 
Economy Survey 
By Special Group 


Adopts Measure Creating 
Committee to Investigate 
Feasible Retrenchments 
In Federal Expenses 


Mr. Byrns Criticizes 


Delay on Defense Bill 


Elimination of Offices and Re- 
ductions in Appropriations 
Declared to Be Opposed by 


Some Cabinet Members 


The House on Feb. 23 adopted the 
Douglas resolution (H. Res. 151) creating 
a special “economy committee” to inves- 
tigate, in cooperation with the standing 
Committees on Appropriations and Exe 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
governmentai economies feasible without 
impairing efficiency of the structure of 
the Federal Government. (The resolution 
was printed in full text in the issue of 
Feb. 23.) 

_The vote on its adoption was by di- 
vision, 215 ayes to 22 nays, without a 
roll call. 

Committees to Cooperate 


The resolution, which provided for the 
seven members, specifically included the 
chairman of the House Committee on Ap- 
propirations and one minority member of 
that Committee, and the same representa- 
tion from the Expenditures Committee. 

The Committee is required to conduct 

its investigation in cooperation with those 
committees and submit its recommenda- 
tions on any reorganization to the House 
by April 15. The new special committee 
also is empowered to use as_ assistants 
employes of the Federal Government, take 
testimony and acquire information from 
departments and other offices. 
_ Majority members in the debate favored 
immediate action and minority speakers, 
all agreeing that economy is needed, dif- 
fered with the majority as to procedure. 
Some of the minority characterized the 
creation of the Committee as “a mere 
gesture” and, favoring joint .congressional 
investigation instead, pointed to the Sen- 
ate as likely to insist on mature consid- 
eration with resulting nonaction at this 
session of Congress. 


Proposal of President. Urged 

It also was suggested from the minority 
that the proper course of action was to 
leave the responsibility to the President 
and to conform to the recommendation in 
his recent message. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, just before the 
House began consideration of the resolu- 
tion, criticized what he referred to as 
delay and an effort to defeat economy in 
the House Committee on Expenditures in 
the consideration of the Byrns bill to 
consolidate the Departments of War and 
Navy into a Department of National De- 
fense. 

Absolving from his criticism the Chair- 
man of that Committee, Representative 
Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., be- 
cause he favored the bill, Mr. Byrns told 
the House that there were efforts to de- 
feat the bill in that Committee and pre- 
vent its consideration “out in the sun- 
shine” where it could be passed upon on 
its merits. 

Cabinet Members Criticized 

Both Mr. Byrns and_ Representative 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., criti- 
cized those members of the Cabinet who 
sought by influence at the Capitol and 
in statements issued to the press to de- 
feat legislation to effectuate economies. 

Mr. Byrns said the Expenditures Com- 
mittee has been considering the Depart- 
ment of National Defense bill for almost 
two months, that it has now been referred 
to a subcommittee, and he resented sug- 
gestion that the bill is poorly drawn. He 
said that of course its enactment would 
change existing law, and as to its draft- 
ing it was prepared carefully by legis- 
lative counsel of the House. 

“I have heretofore stated on the floor 
of this House,” he said, “that there has 
Page 3, 
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New Agency Created 
To Liquidate Banks 


Central Office to Sell Bonds for 
Closed National Banks 


To obtain greater returns for creditors 
of national banks which have closed, one 
central agency will be set up in New York 
to market all securities other than purely 
local issues which are held by national 
banks in the hands of receivers, John W. 
Pole, Comptroller of the Currency, an- 
nounced Feb. 23. 

Beside securing “the maximum amount 
of disbursement to the creditors of na- 
tional banks” the new agency will help 
the security market by effecting a more 
orderly liquidation of bonds, Mr. Pole ex- 
plained orally. 

The agency, which will be directly un- 
der the supervision of the Comptroller 
and which will cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank ot New York, will han- 
dle only securities which have a market 
in New York. All such securities from 
closed banks in all parts of the country 
will be sent to New York, but local issues 
will be liquidated ir the appropriate mar- 
kets. 

Explaining how the plan will help cred- 
itors and general security prices, Mr. Pole 
said: “Suppose we have $50,000 worth of 
some one bond, says Atchison 4's, and 
$10,000 worth is in Pitsburgh, another 
$10,000 is in New York and there are 


|} several other little blocks all making up 


the total. The result is that if agents 
in all these cities are pegging the market 
and asking for quotations on this bond 


|at different brokers, it gives the impres- 


sion that there are $1,000,000 worth of se- 
curities on the market.” . 
Under the weight of this impression, he 
said, security prices sag, reducing the 
amount which can be collected on the 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 
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Wabash Favors 
‘Five-party Plan’ 
Of Trunk Line 


I, C. ‘C. Should Not Depart| 
From Its Own Proposal, 
Winslow S. Pierce Says 
During Hearing 


The Interstate Comemrce Commission 
should make no departures from its own 
plan of railroad consolidation in so far 
as the Wabash Railway is concerned, and 
if it adheres to its orders relative to the 
ownership of stocks held to have been un- 
lawfully acquired by the Pensylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Van Sweringen 
lines, the Wabash will be in a position 
to carry out the Commission’s plans with 
regard to a “fifth system” in eastern ter- 
ritory, Winslow S. Pierce, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Wabash Railway, 
told the Commission Feb. 23. 

Mr. Pierce’s declaration was made dur- 
ing continued hearings before the Com- 
misson on the application of the Penn- 
syleania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the New 
York Central and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroads to modify the Commission’s plan 
so as to create a four-system plan of rail- 
road consolidation in eastern territory 
rather than the five systems contemplated 
by the Commission in its plan of Dec. 9, 
1929. 

The fifth system proposed by the Com- 
mission would be built up about the 
Wabash and the Seaboard Air Line sys- 
tems, both of which are now In the hands 
of receivers. 

Mr. Pierce’s testimony followed testi- 
mony in opposition to the four-system 
plan on behalf of the City of Boston and 
the Boston Port Authority, as told to the 
Commission by Frederic H. Fay, of Boston. 

A synopsis of Mr. Pierce’s testimony 
follows: 


Position of Wabash 


“The fundamental proposition upon 
which the Wabash Railway Company 
insists, and which it asserts in opposition 
to the proposed Four System plan, is that 
no dismemberment and no absorption of 
the Wabash Railway system is admissible 
either under the terms of the Transpor- 
tation Act or independently as an eco- 
nomic proposition. N 

“The Wabash Company holds the con- 
viction that the terms of the Transpor- 
tation Act so condition and limit the dis- 
cretion of the Commission in the forma- 
tion of systems as effectively to preclude 
the absorption of the Wabash by the 
Pennsylvania, the absorption of the West- 
ern Maryland by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
or the absorption of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie or Lehigh Valley by the Van Swer- 
ingen lines. In this conviction the Wa- 
bash enters a practical demurrer to the 
Four Party application. If the terms of 
the act enjoining upon *%e Commission 
the duty to preserve competition and pro- 
tect established channels of transporta- 
tion are to have significance, the old, es- 
tablished and central highway of the 
Wabash cannot be parceled into byways 
of its competitor systems. 

“In view of suggestions made that the 
Wabash lacks financial strength to buy 
its way into the consolidation which it 
advocates, it may not be amiss to say: 

“1. That this applies today to every 
major system involved in this great pro- 
gram. ’ 


“2. That premature purchases into com- 


oe properties will not ultimately con- 
' trol. 


“3. That exchanges of securities on 
agreed and relative values will, doubtless, 
provide the ultimate solution. 


Transactions Cited 


“The purchases of the Pennsylvania of 
the Wabash stock—an interest which it 


has elaborately defined as an investment 


—goes far to vindicate the exchange value 
z 


of Wabash securities in normal times. 
feel that I should add that in the prac- 
tice of the Pennsylvania as thus far gone, 
the Wabash has found no reason to doubt 
its sincerity in consistently proclaiming 
its purchases of Wabash stoc kto have 
been intended as an investment. Neither! 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company nor | 
the Pennsylvania Company have, to my | 
knowledge, exercised or attempted to ex-| 
ercise control or influence in Wabash con- 
cerns or management, their policy seem- 
ing to have been to rest content with their 
ownership of the 49 per cent of the Wa- 
bash stock which the Commission long 
since directed them to relinquish. 

“However, the unpredictable outcome of 
this anomalous , situation undoubtedly 
handicapped the financial policies and 
financial prestige of the Wabash as an in- 
dependent factor in the money markets, 
and in its recent emergencies it was un- 
able to obtain the banking cooperation 


House Considers 


Fourth Supply Bill 





Measure Carries 125 Millions 


~ For State, Commerce, Labor 


And Justice Agencies 


Carrying approximately $125,000,000 for 
maintenance of the Departments of State, 
| Justice, Commerce, and Labor, during the 
jnext fiscal year, the House on Feb. 23 
considered the so-called four department 
appropriation bill (H. R. 9349), fourth of 
the 11 annual appropriation measures of 
the session. 

The total in the bill represents a re- 
duction in amount both from the budget 
|estimates and as compared with the cur- 
rent appropriations. e  ‘Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation fll be the next 
brought into the Ho cecording to the 
leadership plans. 
The House had a k 
funds, totaling $802 s 
ment Service, Dep: t. of Labor. A 
Committee amendmen! cut the total to 
$383,500 was adopted omce¢ but reconsidered 
and finally withdraw. A compromise 
amendment was adopted to authorize one 
director in each State to receive not more 
than $3,000 annually and 23 managers of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service at $2,- 
sa" field salaries to be limited to 


Effort to Cut Fund 
For Prohibition Is 
Defeated in House 









controversy over 
or the Employ- 











Amendments for Reduction 
Of Appropriations for 
Bureau Are Voted Down; 
Wire-tapping Criticized 


Efforts of various members of the House 
on Feb. 23 to amend the so-called four- 


department bill (H. R. 9349) in the sec- 
tion making appropriations for the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition were defeated. 
The first amendment voted upon was 
by Representative Boylan (Dem.), of New 
York City, to reduce the appropriation 
for the Bureau from $11,369,500 to $8,369,- 
500. It was defeated by a vote of 74 
ayes to 133 nays. 
Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., offered an amendment to 
prohibit the use of any of the appropria- 
tion for wire tapping purposes. On a 
vote by tellers, the amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 103 ayes to 132 nays. 
Representative Tierney (Dem.), of 
Greenwich, Conn., proposed an amend- 
ment providing that none of the appro- 
priation could be used in any State whose 
Legislature does not appropriate an equal 
amount for the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion. This amendment was rejected by 
79 ayes and 176 nays. 


ham (Rep.), of Boston, Mass., criticized 
the Committee for having brought in a 
bill with cuts said to be in the interest of 
economy and which provides no reduction 


for the Bureau of Prohibition. 

“You talk economy, but you are not sin- 
cere about it,” he said. 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., said the Attorney General 
asked $2,265,915 more than the Committee 
recommended to the House. 

Not even the authority of the Attorney 
General can reconcile for such an “un- 
American” practice as wire-tapping, Rep- 
resentative Beck (Rep.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa., told the House. There is even the 
higher authority of former Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who deciared that Gov- 
ernment sanction of wire-tapping 
“dirty business,’? Mr. Beck said. 





During the debate Representative Tink- | 


in the amount recommended by the budget | 


is | 


Conferees Fail to Report 


Glass-Steagall bill (H. R. 9203) to improve 
facilities of the Federal reserve system, 
discussed Feb. 23 Senate amendments to 
| the bill with a view to reporting out the 
measure in final form but adjourned until 
Feb. 24 without having agreed as to its 


bill by the Senate are being given con- 
sideration. One of these limits banks eli- 





necessary to save it from resort to the 
protection of the courts. 

“I venture to say that the financial 
helplessness of the Wabash at that junc- 
ture was due in no small measure to this 
situation, aggravated, of course, by the 
other disastrous conditions which bore so 
suddenly upon it in common with the 
other prosperous railways of the country. 

“I have assumed that the questions here 
involved were questions of allocations and 
not of financial programs to accomplish 
consolidations. The applicants have not 
felt called upon to forecast their financial 
plant for consolidation, and the Wabash 
does not feel called upon to define its 
financial plans or predict its financial 
capabilities when its independence shall 
have been assured by the execution of the 
Commission’s orders already made. 

“I may say, however, that if the Com- 
mission adheres to its orders directing the 
ownerships of stocks of competing prop- 
erties determined to have been unlaw- 
fully acquired by the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Van Sweringen 
lines, t position of the Wabash to ac- 
complish the completion of its proposed 
system will not be inferior. to that of any 
other company which has asked Commis- 
sion approval of its ambitions.” 

Approval of the so-called “four-party 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 4,] 


Of 120 Millions Asked 


Refesentative Almon (Dem.), of Tus- 
cumbia, Ala. Chairman of the House 
Committee on Roads, introduced Feb. 23 
a bill to authorize appropriation of $120,- 
000,000, to be available immediately, for 
advances to States for emergency con- 
struction on the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, with a view to increasing employ- 
ment, advances to be reimbursed by the 
States within 10 years. 

The bill also proposes authorization of 
$13,000,000 of other road construction on 
National Forests highways, forest trails, 
etc. The bill was referred to the Roads 
Committee. 


Date Set for Convention 
Of State Finance Officers 


The 1932 convention of the National As- 
sociation of State Auditors, Comptrollers 
and Treasurers will be held in Richmond, 
Va., Nov. 15, 16 and 17, according to an- 
nouncement by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Edward Martin, State Treasurer 
of Pennsylvania. 





Glass-Steagall Measure 


Senate and House conferees on the 


details. 
Two major amendments placed in the 


gible to aid to those of a capitalization 
not above $2,000,000, and the other ex- 


Japan Explains 


Plan to Inerease 


Shanghai Forces 


Troops to Be Sent to Check 


| 


Further Aggravation of 
Situation, Ambassador De- 
buchi Says 





Japan will send additional troops to 
Shanghai, the Department of State was 
advised Feb. 23 by the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, Katsuji Debuchi. 

Following his call at the Department, 
Ambassador Debuchi stated orally that the 
troops were being sent for the purpose of 
preventing the further aggravation of the 
situation at Shanghai. Japanese military 
commanders would like to bring the en- 
gagement to a conclusion as quickly as 
possible, he said. 

The fighting at Shanghai, he explained, 
was taking place on very difficult ground 
which was cut up by creeks. The terrain 
is not like the plains of Manchuria, he 
said. 

“Our military authorities are doing 
their best to avoid casualties,” Ambassa- 
dor Debuchi added. 

Asked whether peace overtures by the 
United States, Great Britain and France 
appeared likely at this time, Ambassador 
Debuchi said he had heard nothing about 
them. He could well understand, he said, 
the desire of every country to bring the} 
fighting to an end. 

Ambassador Debuchi said he did not 
know exactly how many troops would be 
sent. The decision to send additional 
troops was taken in Tokyo sometime near 
noon Feb. 23, he said. 

The Japanese, whose advance appar- 
ently has been held up by the unexpectedly 
strong defense of the Chinese on all 
fronts around Shanghai, have informed 
Admiral M. M. Taylor, in command of the 
Asiatic Fleet, that “it is the absolute de- 
sire of the Japanese to avoid any fric- 
tion with the United States,” according 
to advices made public Feb. 23 by the 
Department of the Navy. 

Shells were falling in the International 
Settlement, it was stated in advices made 
public by the Department of State. One 
of several fired at the Japanese Con- 
sulate struck an Italian war vessel with- 
out causing casualties, the advices said. 
No Chinese airplanes were in the Hungjaa 
aerodrome when it was damaged by Jap- 








Nominee Favored 
On Supreme Court 


Senate Committee Reports on 
B. N. Cardozo for Place of 
Associate Justice 


The nomination of Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
of the New York Court of Appeals, to be 
Associate Jusice of the Supreme Court 
to succeed Justice Holmes, retired, was 
unanimously reported favorably to the 
Senate Feb. 23 by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

This action of the Committee came fol- 
lowing a favorable report from the sub- 


committee namea@ to hear protest against 
the appointment and was reached after 
a. study of the testimony given before the 
subcommittee. 

The protest made to the sukcommittee 
was that of William H. Anderson, gen- 
eral secretary of the American Protestant 
Alliance, New York, who charged ‘a con- 
spiracy in his indictmnt and conviction 
on a forging charge. He contended that 
the appointee participated in the con- 
spiracy. 


Review Is Granted 


Of Claim Involving 
Creditors of Banks 


Supreme Court to Consider 
Case Affecting Rights of 
Depositors in Insolvent 
National Institutions 


The Supreme Court of the United} 


pStates agreed on Feb. 23 to review and 


decide a case involving the rights of 
creditors against insolvent national banks. 
It granted a petition for review in the 
case of Blakey, etc., v. Brinson, etc., 
No. 639. 

In this case, according to the petition, 
@ national bank depositor who deposited 
a check under the bank’s agreement to 
purchase bonds and charge their purchase 
—s against his deposit account is seek- 
ng the status of a preferred creditor on 
the insolvency of the bank after it had 
credited the full amount of his deposit to 
to its bond account without in fact pur- 
chasing bonds therewith and without re- 





anese bombs, the State Department said. 


Defense Is Strong 

The Department of the Navy’s an- 
nouncement follows in ful ltext: 

“Admiral M. M. Taylor, Commander-in- 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, reports to the De- 
partment that he has received a visit from 
the Japanese Minister, Vice Admiral 
Nomura, and a special representative of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and that 
they expressed the absolute desire of the 
Japanese to avoid any friction with the 
United States and to afford no cause for 
misunderstanding. 

“All fronts were very quiet on the 23rd, 
Admiral Taylor reports, with the excep-| 
tion of a bombardment by the Japanese 
of the Woosung Forts. He states that the 
Chinese defense on all fronts has been 
unexpectedly strong and that it appar- 
ently had held up the Japanese advance. 

“Nanking is reported quiet, the situa- 
tion as revealed by business conditions 
there being considered somewhat easier. 

“The U. S. S. ‘Simpson,’ destroyer, Lieut. 
Comdr. P. W. Rutledge, U. S. N., com- 
manding, has arrived at Swatow, having 
departed from Amoy this morning.” 

Italian Cruiser Hit 

The announcement of advices from 
Shanghai issued by the Department of 
State follows in full text: 

“Consul General Edwin 8. Cunningham, 
at Shanghai, reported io the Department 
at 6 p. m., Feb. 23 (Shanghai time) to the 
following effect: 

“‘The intermittent exchange of firing 
between the opposing forces on the Chapei 
front on Feb. 22 was succeeded at 9 o’clock 
| that night by heavy gunfire from the 
Chinese side. Shells were fired easterly 
in the direction of Hongkew, the objective 
appearing to be the Japanese Consulate 
General and the flagship of Vice Admiral 
Nomuri at the Yangtze Road Wharf, since 
several projectiles passed over that neigh- 
borhood, one of which struck the Italian 
cruiser, ‘Libia,’ causing slight damage to 
that vessel. 

“During the bombardment on the night 
of Feb. 22, one shell landed in the com- 
pound of the Shanghai Baptist College 
and another injured some Japanese ma- 


ceiving the amount of the check upon 
which it was drawn. 


Allowance of Claim Opposed 


In this situation the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit held, it 
is stated in the petition, that there was 
an augmentation of assets of the bank by 
the transatcion, but that irrespective of 
augmentation the cash in the bank at the 
time of the transaction was impressed 
with a trust for the full amount of the 
purchase price of the bonds, and there- 
fore that the depositor had a preferred 
claim against the receiver of the bank. 
(52 F. (2d) 821.) 

The receiver in his petition urges that} 
the depositor was merely a general credi- 
tor, under the provisions of the national 
banking laws, on the theory that there 
was no augmentation of the bank’s assets 
inasmuch as the deposit balance was 
transferred merely as a matter of book- 
keeping from the depositor’s account to 
the bond account. In the absence of aug- 
mentation and a tracing of augmented as- 
| sets or the proceeds thereof to the receiver 
there is no right of preference, it is con- 
tended. 


Only Credit Balance Contended 


It also is claimed that the bank had 
no funds belonging to the depositor but 
only a credit balance in his favor arising 
out of the relationship of debtor and cred- 
itor and that the cash in the bank was} 
not the cash of the depositor but the 
property of the bank, no part of which 
was segregated for the use of the de- 
positor. 

The credit balance upon the books of 
the bank, it is urged in the petition 
for review, could not properly be traced 
into the bank’s cash. 

A brief in support of the petition for | 
review was filed in the case on behalf 
|}of the Comptroller of the Currency, it 
being pointed out therein, that the lower | 
court’s decision and decisions of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit are in conflict on the question of 
preference with decisions of other circuit 
courts of appeals. It was urged that uni- 
formity of decision is necessary to proper 
and speedy determination of claims 
against insolvent national banks. 








tends from one to two years the time for 
operation of the measure. Various minor 
amendments also are to be agreed upon. 





House Committee Favors 
International Peace Park 


The House Committee on Public Lands, 
at a meeting Feb.:23, ordered favorably 
reported to the House the bill (H. R. 4752) 
for establishment of the Waterton-Glacier 
International Peace Park in Montana. 
The purpose, according to Representative 
Leavitt (Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., its 
sponsor, is to designate Glaicer National 
Park as the United States section of the 
proposed park, similar action to be taken 
by the Canadian Government to designate 
the Waterton Lakes National Park in Al- 
berta and British Columbia as the Cana- 
dian section. 


rines at the Japanese aerodrome ad- 
joining. 
“On the morning of Feb. 23, two 


squadrons of Japanese planes bombed the 
Hungjaa aerodrome, causing some damage 
to the property. No Chinese planes were 
in the aerodrome. 

“Japanese airplanes also attacked Soo- 
chow, where they claim to have brought 
down a Chinese plane. 

““On the morning of Feb. 23 Japanese 
headquarters reported .that their forces 
would be in Tazang village, west of Kiang- 
wan, by sundown. They later reported 
they had come upon strong Chinese de- 
fenses two and a half kilometers east of 
Tazang and it would take some time to 
reduce these. 


“Parts of Kiangwan village were still | 


in the hands of Chinese snipers who were 
harassing the Japanese forces. 

“‘The situation at Woosung remained 
quiet and unchanged.’” 
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New Agency to Liquidate 
National Banks Is Created 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
banks’ assets and distributed among 
creditors. 

Up to Sept. 30, 1931, the latest date for 
which information is availnble, national 
banks in the hands of receivers had col- 
lected an average of 30.7 cents 6n each 
dollar of assets, according to information 
made.available at the office of the Comp- 
troller. 

During the calendar year 1931, 409 na- 
'tionals banks with $439,171,000 in deposits | 
closed their doors; of this number 25 with 
deposits of $26,182,000 reopened, according 
to information made available at the of- 
fices of the Federal Reserve Board. Na- 
tional bank failures represented a little 
less than a fifth of all bank failures dur- 
ing the year, but they involved a little 
more than a fourth of all deposits affected, 
according to the Federal Reserve infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Pole’s statement follows in full text: 

In order to obtain the maximum amount 
|for disbursement to the creditors of na- 
| tional banks in the hands of receivers and 
|to prevent the promiscuous dumping of 


nation-wide attention to that tribunal 





| Arched Driveway at Library of Congress 





, 


Although a spacious and high stair 


entrance into the main hall of the Library of Congress in the National 


Capital, a driveway winds under the 


level, for the use of visitors who arrive by vehicle. 


ing on square bases span the drivew 


above. 











way leads from the street to the 


stairway to an entrance at ground 
Groined arches rest- 
ay under the stairway, as pictured 














Importance the Supreme Court 


Was Realized by George Washington 





Attorney General Mitchell Praises the Foresight of Execu- 
tive and of the First Congress 


By William D. Mitchell 
Attorney General of the United States 


The recent vacancy on the Supreme 
Court of the United States has directed 


and aroused the keenest public interest 
in the manner in which the President 


would discharge the duty placed upon him 
by the Constitution to nominate a justice 
to the place recently vacated by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes. | 
This event, coming at this season of | 
the year, when the Nation pauses in its | 
other activities to pay respect to tke 
memory of Washington, naturally turns | 
our thoughts to the Supreme Court of 
his day, and to the problems which he, 
as President, was required to solve in or- 
ganizing the court. 

The first Congress met March 4, 1789, 
and its first duty was to pass the neces- 
sary legislation for the organization of 
the Federal Government, including the 
judiciary. : 

The Constitution provides that “the 
— power of the United States shall 
e vested in orf supreme court, and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.” 
It does not prescribe the number of the 
justices, and while it defined in a gen- 
eral way the limits of the jyrisdiction of 
the Federal courts, the first Congress had 
the important task of settling the com- 
position of the Supreme Court, of organ- 
izing inferior Federal courts, of forming 
modes of procedure,\and most important 
of all, of establishing the extent of the! 
Supreme Court’s appellate jurisdiction, | 
both with reference to State and inferior 
Federal courts. 


Wide Forethought Shown 
In Judiciary Act 


That was done by the Judiciary Act of 
1789, which was approved by President | 
Washington Sept. 24, of that year. That 
act was probably the most important and 
most satisfactory act ever passed by Con- | 
gress, and the wisdom and forethought | 
with which it was drawn has won the ad- 
miration of succeeding generations. 

It provided that the Supreme Court 
should consist of a Chief Justice and five 
Associate Justices, any four of whom | 
should be a quorum. In an Act approved | 
the previous day, compensation of the 
Chief Justice was fixed at $4,000 and that 
of each of the Associate Justices at $3,500, 
amounts not disproportionate to their | 
present compensation, having regard to 
the difference in purchasing power of the 
dollar then and now. ey eee 

It also provided for the organization | 
of the lower Federal courts, and_defined | 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. During the six months between 
the date the first Congress met and 
the passage of this Act, the Nation was 
without a Federal Supreme Court or any 
inferior Federal courts. | 

Washington, in anticipation of this leg- 
islation, had been considering appoint- | 
ments to the Supreme Bench and on the 
very day on which he approved the Ju- | 
diciary, Act he sent to the Senate the 
nominations for Chief Justice and five | 
Associate Justices. He was the only Presi- 
dent who ever had or ever will have the | 
task of filling at one time every place | 
on the Court. , 

It has fallen but to three ,Presidents | 








| securities, the Comptroller of the Currency 

has arranged for a centralizing control 
|of the marketing of bonds, other than lo- 
|cal issues, of national banks in the hands 
lof receivers. This work is being done 
| through an office in New York under the 
immediate control of the Comptroller and 
|with the cooperation of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 


| World Supplies of Wheat 
Below Level of Year Ago 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
improvement of prices in almost all of the 
principal markets of the world. 

Total shipments from the principal ex- 
porting countries of the world after hav- 
ing increased very rapidly during January 
to a high point of 19,000,000 bushels for the 
third week of the month, then declined to 
only 14,200,000 bushels for the last week 
of January, and for the first two weeks 
of February amounted to 15,800,000 and 
16,000,000 bushels, respectively. This com- 
pares with a level of sbout 17,000,000 bush- 
els weekly which prevailed during most 
of September, October, and November. The 
increase during January was due to the 
beginning of the new crop movement from 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

Shipments from Australia began to in- 
crease in December and increased very 
sharply in January to a high level oi 
nearly 8,000,000 bushels for the third week 
of that month, but thereafter declined to 
a level of around 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
bushels weekly. Argentine shipments, 
while increasing slightly during Decem- 





since Washington—President Jackson, 
Lincoln, and Taft—to apoint even a ma- 
jority of the mempers of the Court, and | 
their appointments were not simultaneous. 
Many Presidents have said that the ap- 
pointment of members of the Supreme 
Court is one of the most sacred duties 
with which a President is charged. 
Washington’s conviction as to the im- 
portant part which the Supreme Court 
was to take in the new Government, and 
the grave responsibilities resting upon a 
President in selecting its, members, is dis- 
closed by his writings at the time. In a 


ber, showed no marked increase until mid- 


January. Shipments from North America | 


have continued at a level of around 5,- 
000,000 bushels monthly ever since the 
middle of December, while Russia and the 


Danube Basin have exported very little | 


wheat in recent weeks. 

With supplies apparently dwindling in 
the‘importing countries and with the sur- 
pluses in exporting countries apparently 
being held in fairly strong hands, it ap- 
pears that more attbntion is being paid 
to the outlook for the 1932 Crop. The 
pressure of the increased movement from 
the Southern Hemisphere resulted in no 
marked weakening of world prices and 
with the heaviest of the early movement 
already past, there appears to be less ap- 
prehension in the markets that the pres- 
sure of current supplies will cause price 
recessigns. In consequence, increasing 
attention is being given to new crop de- 
velopments in the Northern Hemisphere 
and to the factors which may increase the 
buying power of the importing countries 
and the holding power of the exporting 
countries, 


A 


|I have a full confidence that the 
| Which you bear to our country, and a de- 
|sire to promote the general happiness 


letter to his future Attorney General, Ed- | 
mund Randolph, he said: 


“Impressed with a conviction that the 


—_ ee of justice is the firm- 
est pillar of goo overnment, P 
‘considered the first Grrangement of the | Possible to have covers aboard. The De- 
| judicial department as essential to the | Partment reserves the right, in the event 
| happiness of our country and the sta-|the number of covers on hand exceeds the 
bility of its political system. Hence the | poundage allowed on the ship, to dispatch 
selection of the fittest characters to ex-|the excess as it may see fit. 

pound the iaws and dispense justice has | 


I have 


been an invariable subject of my 
concern.” 


In writing to his nominee for Chief 


anxious 


| Justice, he said: 


“In nominating you for the important 


| Station which you now fill, I not only 


acted in conformity to my best judgment, 


|but I trust I did a grateful thing to the 


good citizens of the United States; and 
love 


will not suffer you to hesitate a moment 
to bring into action the talents, knowl- 
edge and integrity which are so necessary 
to be exercised at the head of that de- 
partment which must be considered as the 
keystone of our political fabric.” 

To another he wrote: 


“Considering the judicial system as the 
chief pillar upon which our Nationdl Gov- 
ernment must rest, I have thought it my 
duty to nominate, for the high offices in 
that department, such men as I con- 
ceived would give dignity and luster to 
our National character.” 


Six Members Named 


| By Washington 


The six members of the new court, ap- 
pointed by Washington, were in the prime 
of life and of national reputation, the 
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Prompt Repairs 


To Be Made to 
Airship ‘Akron’ 


Dirigible Will Go to West 
Coast for Maneuvers as 
Contemplated, According 
To Secretary Adams 


In response to inquiries relative to the 
airworthiness of the dirigible ‘“Akron’”’ 


|which sustained damages Feb. 22 as it 


was abcut to carry members of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs at Lake- 
hurst N. . On an _ inspection flight 
Charles F. Adams, Secretary of the Navy, 
declared orally Feb. 23 that he “woud very 
much like to ride in the ‘Akron’ as soon 
as she is repaired.” 

The Secretary said that “it is the inten- 
tion of the Department to carry out re- 
pairs as expeditiously as practicable and 
then allow the “Akron” to proceed to the 
Pacific Coast and carry out such part of 
her originally contemplated schedule as 
may be in order at that time.” 

Admiral Moffett’s Views 


Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, stated orally 
with reference to the “Akron’s” accident: 

“While it is too early to determine the 
details of the damage to the ‘Akron,’ in- 
spection so far made shows that the dam- 
age is not serious and merely local and 
that the structurol integrity of the ship 
will not be impaired in any way. Repairs 
can probably be made in about 30 days and 
the ‘Akron’ be ready to take part in 
maneuvers with the fleet on the Pacific 
Coast. The acicdent to the ‘Akron’ was 
similar to what frequently occurs in warp- 
ing a vesse linto a pier when a line parts, 
allowing her stern to swing into the dock 
causing local damage to the vessel.” 





Announcement was made Feb. 23 by W. 
Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, that, owing to the damage to the 
“Akron” while being moved from her 
hangar on Feb. 22, the proposed flight 
of this ship from Lakehurst to the Pa- 
cific coast on or about Feb. 28 has been 
temporarily postponed. 

Mail Plans Abandoned 

Plans for carrying philatelic mail on the 
“Akron” announced heretofore, have, of 
necessity, been abandoned by the Post 
Office Department for the present. Until 
such time as repairs are made to the 
|“Akron” and the Navy Department com- 
|pletes arrangements for its trip to the 
| Pacific coast and advises the Post Office 
\Department it is prepared to carry mail, 
no definite plans can be made by the Post 
Office Department for handling this mail. 

It is assumed that if and when the flight 
is made, the “Akron” will carry mail and 
that the load will be limited to approxi- 
mately 150 pounds. It is, therefore, sug- 
gested that air mail cover collectors be 
|reasonable in their requests for covers on 
| this flight in order that an opportunity 
‘may be given to as many individuals as 


In the meantime covers already sent to 
|the Lakehurst, N. J., post office will be 
‘held at that point—ZJssued by the Post 
| Office Department. 

=== res 
|oldest being 57 and the youngest 38, and 
;all but two had had previous judicial 
;experience. For Chief Justice he chose 
| John Jay of New York, then Secretary of 
|Foreign Affairs. Associate Justices were 
John Rutledge, a judge of the Court of 
Chancery of South Carolina; William 
| Cushing, first Chief Justice of Massachu- 
setts; James Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
probably the greatest of them all; John 
Blair, judge of the Court of Appeals of 
Virginia; and later James Iredell of North 
|Carolina. Their nominations were all 
| promptly confirmed by the Senate. 

| During the remaining years of his ser- 
vice as President, Washington made a 
|number other appointments to the Court, 
| but two other incidents haveing to do with 
his relations with the court deserve spe- 
cial mention. As he was our First Presi- 
dent, so also was he the first President to 
suffer defeat in the Senate of one of his 
nominations to the Supreme Court. 

_ In the summer of 1795 President Wash- 
ington gave John Rutledge of South 
| Carolina a recess appointment as Chief 
Justice, and in December of that year, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.) 
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Validity of Law 
To Help Harbor 
Workers Upheld 


Supreme Court Sustains the | 
Constitutionality of Pro-| 
visions and the Right of | 
Congress to Pass Act 


The Supreme Court of the United| 


States sustained, on Feb. 23, the consti-| 
tutionality of provisions of the Longshore- | 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- | 
tion Act, and the right of Congress to 
enact the legislation. 

In construing the statute to be valid, | 
the court ruled that the issue raised in| 
a proceeding under the statute as to) 
whether the relation of master and serv- 
ant existed is one which a district court 
of the’ United States may determine on 
the record taken before it in a suit to set 
aside an award made by a deputy com- 
missioner. As to this issue, it was de- 
clared. the findings of the deputy com- 
missioner are not binding on the court.) 

This same ruling was announced with | 
regard to the other jurisdictional fact of 
whether the injury complained of oc-| 
curred on the navigable waters of the 
United States. These two limitations on 
the applicatien of the law were pointed 
out. 

But as to all issues of fact relating to 
the details of the claims made by an 
employe under the act, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the findings of the Deputy 
Commissioner were binding upon the 
court if not arbitrary and when supported 
by substantial evidence, and that the pro- 
vision to this effect in the statute was 
valid. 

Dissents Are Voiced 

The 24-page majority opinion was 
written by Chief Justice Hughes. A dis- 
senting opinion of like length was filed 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis, in which Mr. 
Justice Stone and Mr. Justice Roberts 
concurred, in which they concluded that 
under the statute a new trial of any issue 
before the district court which had been 
tried before the deputy commissioner, in- 
cluding the issue of the employment rela- | 
tions, was not permissible, and that the 
statute so construed would be constitu- | 
tional. (The majority opinion will be 
published in the issue of Feb. 25 and the) 
minority opinion in a subsequent issue.) 

Noting that the statute was enacted 
in pursuance of the power of Congress 
to alter or revise the maritime law, Chief | 
Justice Hughes states that jit cannot be! 
said that either the classifications of the | 
statute or the extent of the compensation | 
provided are unreasonable. 

Relative to the question of the jurisdic- | 
tion of the deputy commissioner under 
the law. the majority opinion states that 
“apart from cases involving constitutional 
rights to be appropriately enforced by 
proceedings in court, there can be no} 
doubt that the act contemplates that as 
to cuestions of fact, arising with respect 
to injuries to employes within the pur- 
view of the act, the findings of the deputy | 
commissioner, supported by evidence and 
within the scope of his authority, shall | 
be final. To hold otherwise would be to 
defeat the obvious purpose of the legisla- 
tion to furnish a prompt, continuous, ex- 
pert and inexpensive method for dealing 
with a class of questions of fact which are | 
peculiarly suited to examination and de- | 
termination by an administrative agency | 
especially assigned to that task.” 


Question of Rights 


Even though the case decided involves | 
private rights, and not rights between the | 
Federal Government and its citizens, Chief | 
Justice Hughes said that in such cases 
theve is no requirement that. in order to) 
me‘ntein the essential attributes of the 
judicial pvower, all determinations of fact 
in constitutional courts shall be made by 
jucees. “We are unable to find any con- 
stitutional obstacle to the action of the 
Coreress in availing itself or a method 
shew» by experience to be essential in 
orc to apply its standards to the thou- 
sands of cases involved. thus relieving the 
courts of a most serious burden while pre- 
serving their complete authority to in- 
sure the proper application of the law.” 

But with respect to the jurisdictional 
fac‘s of whether the relation of emplover 
and employe existed. and whether the in- 
jury occurred on navigable water, the 
court ruled that the findings of the com- 
missioner did not under the statute, and 
could not constitutionallv, preclude a dis- 
trict court from determining these issues 
on evidence taken before it, with or with- 
out resort to the record before the com- 
missioner. 

A large increase in the number of con- 
troverted cases, persistence in controversy 
and lessening of the prestige of the de- 
puty commissioners were foreseen under 
the majority ruling in the dissenting | 
opinion. 

Administration of Act 

“To permit a contest de novo in the 
district court of an issue tried, or triable, 
before the deputy commissioners will, I 
fear,” said the dissenting opinion, 
“gravely hamper the effective administra- | 
tion of the act.” 

Reasons advanced by Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis against the opinion of the majority 
were that: Congress did not intend repe- 
tition in court of proceedings begpre 
deputy commissioners; nothing in the 
statute warrants the construction that the 
right of a trial de novo has been granted 
with respect to the issue of the existence 
of the employer-employe relation; the 
majority holding remakes the statute; 
trial de novo of the issue is not required 
by the due process clause or by the Ju- 
diciary Article of the Constitution; the 


g, denial of the right to a trial de novo 


upon the issue of employment is in no 
manner subversive of the independence of 
the Federal judicial power; cases cited by 
the majority in support of its conclusion 
are irrelevant, and no good reason exists 
why testimony presented to the district 
court in this cause should not have been 
presented before the deputy commissioner. 


Checking Accounts Urged 
For Postal Savings Banks 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
bonds and since only a comparatively 
small cash reserve will be necessary, it is 
probably the interest on these bonds will 
fully cover the added expenses of car- 
rying the checking accounts. 

The bill authorizes the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in case there is a demand for ang| 
considerable amount of the funds depos- 
ited in the checking accounts, to present 
the bonds to Federal reserve banks for re- 
discount on the same terms as member 
banks, and also provides he may declare 
an emergency for any postal savings bank 
during which period depositors will be re- 
quired to give 10 days’ notice if they 
desire to draw more than 50 per cent of 
the funds on deposit. 

This legislation will do more to sto 
hoarding and get money into actual cir- | 
oulation than all Presidential appeals and | 
urgent insistence of bankers and citizens 
can possibly do. The people will know that 
money in these accounts will be safe and 
yet will be available for checking purposes. 
‘Phe plan is an emergency plan since it is 
limited to three years. 


|made by the Government. 


| trict of Alabama the crop production loan 
| was $2,000. 


Prosecution Begun 
In Seed Loan Suits 


Twenty Cases Now Are Pending 
In Various States; Two 
Settlements Noted 


Investigations of alleged fraud in seed 
loans made by the Department of Agri- 
culture to farmers during last year have 
resulted in 20 cases in eight States thus) 
far, the Department of Justice announced | 
Feb. 23. 

One case involves a loan of $2,000, but 
the majority range from $800 to $200, ac-| 
cording to the announcement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Acting at the request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Department of Justice 
has forwarded instructions to United 
States District Attorneys in various juris- 
dictions to protect the interests of the 
Government ‘n crop production loans 
The present 
cases are about 20 in number and are in| 
different districts of Alabama, Tennessee, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Florida and Mississippi. Six of | 
these cases are in the three judicial dis- | 
tricts of Georgia. The amounts involved 
in the claims of the Government in re-! 
spect to these crop loans, range from $200 
to $800, but in one case in the middle dis- 





In connection with these seed loan con- 


| troversies wherein suits are being brought 
;to protect the Government’s interests, it 


is observed that in two cases in middle 


| Georgia, advices have been received that | 


the sheriff who seized the crops covered by 
the Government’s mortgage has turned 
over sufficient amounts in each case to 
satisfy the Government’s claim. This 
closes both of these cases. 


Government Inquiry 


Into Motion Picture | 


Industry Is Advised 


Senator Brookhart Asserts 
Anti-trust Statutes Are Be-| 
ing Violated and More 
Censorship Is Needed 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 


peculiar to the United States,” he said. 
Calling attention to activities of the 
motion picture companies in regard to 
securities on the stock market in 1929, Mr. 
Brookhart urged inquiry into this phase 
of the industry. Also he said he would 
like to see a disclosure made of relations 
between motion picture producers and 
sound equipment manufacturers, music 
publishing houses, etc. He asked inquiry 
also into the Copyright Protection Bureau. 
Mr. Brookhart maintained that his pro- 
posed inquiry would in the long run 
“greatly benefit the motion picture indus- 


| try just as it will benefit the public.” 


The resolution follows in ful ltext: 

Resolved, that the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce be and it is hereby empow- 
ered and directed forthwith to make a 
sweeping and thorough investigation of the 
organization. financing and practices of the 
motion picture industry in the United 
States and particularly to investigate and 
report on the follewing: 

1. The organization, functions and financ- 
ing of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., the purposes 
and accomplishments of said organization; 
and the extent to which the members 
thereof have cooperated through said 
bra to suppress competition and restrain 
trade. 

2. The aotivities of the members of said 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America to monopolize or control said 
industry by such devices as uniform sales 
contracts, compulsory arbitration, withhold- 
ing of product from independent theaters, 
allocation of prgduct to controlled theaters, 
unfair and unreasonable zoning and pro- 
tection, block booking, and other unfair 


practices. 
+~ + + 


3. The efforts of the theater-owning pro- 
ducers to regulate the admission prices of 
independent theaters by limitations in so- 
called percentage contracts and by with- 
holding film for unreasonable periods from 
low admission houses 

4. The degree of diligence shown by the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission in prosecuting alleged 
violations of the anti-trust laws by motion 
picture companies and the reasons for the 
delay in pressing pending cases; and, if 
there has been lack of diligence, whether 
it is the result of the activities of Mr. Will 
Hays or the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America. 

5. The capitalization of the larger com- 
panies in the motion picture industry and 
the methods by which they were financed, 
particularly during the past six years, and 
the reasons for the great shrinkage in the 
vaiue of their securities in the hands of 
the public. 

6. The relations, contractual 
and otherwise between the producers and 
distributors of motion pictures, on the one 
hand, and the manufacturers of electrical 
equipment for reproducing sound in thea- 


corporate, 


| ters, the principal music publishing houses 


and the manufacturers of so-called screen 
trailers, on the other hand, and the effect 
of such relations on the independent thea- 
ter owners and public. 

. The organization and operation of the 
so-called Copyright Protection Bureau, and 
the connection between said Bureau and 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, and the truth of the asser- 
tion that said Bureau’ under color of the 
Copyright Law has extorted penalties from 
theater owners which bear no relation to 
actual damages resulting from alleged in- 
fringements. 

> = +S 


‘ 8. The facts in reference to the so-called 

‘Hays Morality Code’; whether it was pro- 
mulgated in a bona fide effort to improve 
conditions on the screen or whether it was 
intended as a mere blind to silence criti- 
cism; the extent to which it has been 
obeyed or evaded, and, if it has been obeyed, 
whether it is adequate to protect the public 
from indecent and obnoxious pictures. 

9. The efforts of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America to in- 
fluence public opinion in favor of the in- 
dustry and to silence criticism by propa- 
ganda, by the employment or subsidizing of 
the members or employes of welfare and 
reform organizations, and by efforts to con- 
trol the action of such organizations 

10. The activities of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America in 
attempting to control and direct organiza- 
tions of theater owners; to subsidize those 
that conform to the Hays policies and to 
interfere with the financing and operation 
of those that do not. 

11, The effect on the independent theater 
Owners and on the public of percentage 
Playing, as now required by the larger pro- 
ducing companies, and particularly of so- 
called selective percentage playing under 
which the producer designates the days on 
which its pictures must be played. ‘ 

Be it further resolved, that the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce inform the 
Senate fully as to any changes in the anti- 
trust laws, the copyright laws. the laws 
against using the mails to defraud, and any 
new measures which may be necessary or 
desirable to cure any abuses which may be 
found to exist in the organization, financ- 
ing and practices of the motion picture in- 
dustry. 


Disease-resistant Potato 


Plant breeders of the United States De- | 


|partment of Agriculture have origimated| his reorganization recommendations. 


@ new variety of potato that resists the} 


| disease known as mild mosaic. This new | Ss 


potato is the Katahdin. The department | 
tested it in 100 tocalities in 20 States last | 
year and it showed no signs of mosaic, | 
although other varieties growing in the| 
same fields became affected with the dis- 
ease. “Mild’’ mosaic is not a mild disease 
but causes severe damage to the potato 
crop.—Issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


| Capitol and use their influence to smother 


| tures to do,” said Chairman Byrns, is to| 


| consideration in the light of day. 


| tica, 


| cles 


|; Committee on Appropriations. 
| tary of the Interior appeals to the papers 


| and 
| Congress be circulated and told that the 


| tain activities of that 
| efforts to set aside the will of their chief.” 


| be easier if 
|notice on his Cabinet officers that they 


|to the objective of economy. 


;dam, N. 
Developed in This Country |: 


House Approves 
Economy Inquiry 
By Special Group 


Adopts Measure Creating) 
Committee to Investigate | 
Feasible Retrenchments | 
In Federal Expenses 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
not been a bill introduced in this body 
that would-do more to conserve the public | 
moneys and save the Government so much 
money as this bill would accomplish. All| 
I am asking is its consideration in this! 
House, to give it a fair deal here. 
Sees Effort to Defeat Bill 
“IT do not want Army and Navy officers 
and the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to come up to the 


this bill in the committee.” 

He said the attempt to “smother” it and 
to delay it is solely to defeat it. “This 
bill,” he warned the House, “has the ear-| 
nest support o fthe great Speaker of this 





| House and the majority members of the 


Expenditures Committee ought to favor it.” | 

Representative Cochran, in reply, said} 
his committee has just closed hearings | 
and that upon finding that something | 
was missing in the bill, had referred the | 
matter to a subcommittee which would 
meet Feb. 24. The full committee, he said, 
probably would report the bill to the 
House by Feb. 27. He also said later on 
that “it matters not to me whether the 
Speaker of the House or the chairman 


| of the Committee on Appropriations seeks 


to railroad this bill” it will be carefully 


considered. 


' 
Urges Report on Measure 


“All I ask this Committee on Expendi- | 
report the bill out and give the members | 
of the House an opportunity to pass it. 

“I am willing to let it take its chance, | 
but I do not want Army officers and I do | 
not want Navy officers and I do not want | 
Secretaries of War and of the Navy, who 
are not elected by the people and who owe 
no responsibility to the people for the con- | 
dition of our Treasury, to go to that Com- | 
mittee, and by the influence that they 
have been able to exert, smother it in com- | 
mittee and prevent its discussion and its | 

“Why are they seeking to smother it? 
Why are they seeking to keep it in the| 
files of the Committee? Why are these} 
gentlemen who are opposed to it propos- | 
ing this delay? It is in order, of course, to 
defeat the bill. There is no other reason 
on the face of the earth.” | 

Lobby Against Bill Alleged | 

“Does the gentleman from Tennessee 
know,” asked Representative Blanton 
(Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., “of a more ar- 
rogant, pernicious lobby anywhere in this | 
Capital than the Army and Navy League?” | 

“I am not going to characterize it in 
exactly that language,” replied Mr. Byrns, | 
“but I will say that there is not a more 
powerful lobby that appears here in the 
Capitol than has appeared against this 
| Particular bill and bills of a similar na- 
| ture.” 

“I want to say that they have threat- 
| ened some Members of Congress with an- 
|nihilation if they oppose their plan,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Blanton. 

Representative Pou (Dem.), of Smith- 
field, N. C., chaiman of the Rules Com-| 
mittee, in presenting the Douglas reso-| 
lution, referred to it as one of a series| 
of important measures of this Congress, | 
preceded by the moratorium on World 
| War debts,athe Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Steagall-Glass bill to ex- 
|pand credit facilities of Federal reserve | 
banks and the Jones bill for relief of 
agriculture. 


Savings of Millions Predicted 
He said it is easier to vote money out 
|of the Treasury than to abolish useless 
| Offices of the Government and quoted the 
| late Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, as 
authority for a statement 30 years ago) 


| 


that efficient Government operation could | 


;annually save the Government $300,000,- 
000. He predicted that the economy com- 
mittee would by courageously undertaking 
its task be able to report to the House 
by April 15 that will save the Govern- | 
ment money. - 
Representative Purnell (Rgp.), of At- 
Ind., ranking minority poember of 
the Rules Committee, supporting the reso- 
lution, said the minority are as anxious 
to institute economies and balance the 


|dudget as are the majority but he would 


have preferred a joint congressional com- 
| mittee, instead of a committee of one 
House. He said-he could not see how 
any set of men working day and night 
;}on this task could bring about such a 


| program of economy by April 15 as the 


resolution contemplates. 
Cabinet Members Criticized 
Representative Cochran said the Doug- 
las resolution would enable intelligent 


| Congressional action on reduction of Gov- 


ernmental expenditures. He said he 
wanted the House to know “what is going 
on behind the scenes.” 

“The official spokesman in this House of 
the President, Mr. Wood, of Indiana,” he 
said, “told us last week he was authorized 
to say the President stood squarely be- 
hind the Appropriations Committee in its 
action in further reducing appropriations 
below the budget estimates. 

“But at the same time, the Secretary of 
| Agriculture and his aids were before the 


| Senate Committee on Appropriations mak- 


| ing an argument which resulted in that 
Committee eliminating from the agricul- 


|tural appropriation bill the proviso that 


would have resulted in reducing the per- 
sonnel by preventing the filling of vacan- 
and preventing promotions which 
would have saved the Government millions 
of dollars. 


“Now comes the Secretary of the Inte- 


| rior and the Secretary of War opposing the 


efforts of the President and the House 


The Secre- 


of the country and to the State geologists 
engineers urging that members of 


$500,000 asked for topographic 
must be included in the bill. 


Suspension of Activities Opposed 
“The Secretary of War on the War De- | 


mapping 


| partment sends oui a form letter asking 


for editorials in the form of protests 
against the temporary suspension oi ¢¢.- 
epartment. Three | 
Cabinet officers within & week using their 
He said reduction of expenditures would 
the President would serve 
must back him and Congres in respect 

Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
Y., said ht favors the general 
urpose of the resolution, favors doing 
away with overlapping and duplcating of 
Government activities but said Congress 
should empower the President to carry out 


Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
nyder, Okla., and Cooper (Dem.), of 
Dyersburg, Tenn., supported the resolu- 
tion. 

Abolition of Offices Discussed 

Representaive Douglas (Dem.), of 
Phoenix, Ariz., sponsor of the resolution, 
defended its procedure. Asked by Mr. 
Snell if th eidea is to get around abolish- 
ing of offices by defeating appropriations | 
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Summer Residence of Three Presidents at Soldiers Home 


N THE 256 acres of land originally 

purchased in 1851 in the National 
Capital as the site for the United States 
Soldiers Home—an area subsequently 
enlarged .to 500 acres—was a homestead 
built about 1810, and still standing and 
today providing quarters for about 40 
inmates. It has been named the An- 
derson Cottage in honor of Gen. Robert 
Anderson, defender of Fort Sumter at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. An 
added interest attaches to the building 
in that it has been used as the Summer 


iss 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 23, 1932 


9:30 a. m—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Baldridge 
(Rep.), of Omaha, Nebr., called with 
the basket ball team of Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, to be photographed. 

12:45 p. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss the* 
Sino-Japanese situation. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


for them, Mr. Douglas said that “might 
be.” He said the economy committee. 
working speedily, could effect substantial 
economies before Congress adjourns this 


| session. 
Representative Michener (Rep.), of Ad- | 


rian, Mich., said all are agreed on more 
economy in government but said the reso- 
lution is a gesture, that the Senate, not 
participating in the investigation, would 
duplicate consideration and probably there 
would be no action this session. He and 
Representative Mapes (Rep.), of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who called the resolution 
“a make-believe and a gesture” said the 


power and responsibility should be given | 


the President. 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, warned that all talk of 


| balancing the budget comes from the peo- 
|ple who resist Government 
ithat under the slogan of balancing the 


supervision, 


budget there is danger of destroying what 
has been built up during many years. 


Favors Retaining Certain Bureaus 


He cited a number of Bureaus whose | 


elimination would be welcomed by particu- 
lar interests affected by the Bureau juris- 
diction, including the Bureaus of Mines, 
of Food in the Department of Agriculture, 


of Animal Industry, of the Children’s Bu- 


reau, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
of the Board of Mediators and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. He said he is opposed 
to the resolution. 

Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., said the only way to effect 
large economies is to have the Govern- 
ment return to its functions as a Federal 
Government. “The Federal Government 
is engaged in activities that belong to the 
State.” he said, “and it should return to 
the States their measure of responsibility.” 

Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., said the House majority pro- 
poses to cut national expenses and the 
President has had the responsibility and 
opportunity for economy in past years. 

Blames Delay on President 

Mr. Bankhead said the responsibility for 
these economies had been on the execu- 
tive doorstep for 10 years and that the 
present President has had the power to 
consolidate bureaus and é¢éliminate dupli- 
cation and overlapping during his three 
years of administration of the Nation's 
affairs. He said at least feur members 
of the Cabinet have come to the Capitol 
to use their influence against economies 
and he referred to an editorial crusade 


which he said had been urged by one of | 


them. 

Rpresentative Michener reminded him 
that Cabinet officers have not appeared 
before committees except by invitation 
which the majority of the House con- 
trols. Mr. Byrns said three Cabinet of- 
ficers have sent statements to newspapers 
attacking his Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

After further debate, the House adopted 
the resolution. 


Federal Drug Specialist 
Warns of ‘Fat Reducers’ 


“The majority of so-called ‘fat reduc- 


|ers’ offered for sale contain either thyroid 


extract or|laxetive drugs,” says Dr. F. J. 
Cullen, chief of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration’s drug contro] unit, 
in a recently issued warning against the 
indiscriminate use of obesity “cures.” 
“Thyroid extract is a dangerous drug 
and should be used only under the direc- 
tion of a physician. This extract may 


|cause a loss of weight in individuals who 


are suffering from a certain disease af- 


fecting the thyroid gland. These persons, | 


however, should be treated and observed 
by a doctor.” 

Dr. Cullen stated that products con- 
taining laxative drugs and a poisonous 
drug, polk root (commonly known as Poke 
weed) will cause a loss of weight in some 
people, due to their cathartic effects and 
intestines. This irritation has a_ ten- 


dency to lessen the absorption of food from 


the intestinal tract and also to decrease 
the appetite. If these preparations are 
used for a short time, Dr. Cullen ex- 
plained, the appetite will increase and 
weight will be regained on discontinuance 
of the preparation. “Fat reducers.” how- 
ever, may be used over a considerable 
the irritation caused in the stomach and 
period of time and thus cause a chronic 
inflammation of the stomach and bowel 
and bring about permanent harm to the 
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residehce of President Lincoln from 
1861 to 1864, of President Hayes from 
1877 to 1880 and of President Arthur 
from 1882 to 1884. President Garfield 
sonsidered its use in 1881. President 
Buchanan occupied the present Gover- 
nor’s quarters during part of his ad- 
ministration in 1856 to 1860. President 
Lincoln is reputed to have prepared the 
Emancipation Proclamation while living 
in the Anderson Cottage. A common 
belief that President Grant was also a 
Summer tenant here is discredited by 


| Anti-injunction Measure Is Explained 
As Senate Begins Its Consideration 


Would Prevent Injustices in 
| 


a 


‘ 
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PAGE 


Mr. Mills Urges 


| | Temporary Basis 
For Tax Increase 


Secretary of Treasury Dis- 
cusses Questions of Policy 
With House Ways and 
Means Committee 


Tax increases which may be placed in 
effect during this session of Congress 
should be only temporary, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, recom- 
mended to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means on Feb. 23, according to an 
oral statement by Acting Chairman Crisp 
(Dem.), of Americus, Ga., following an 
executive meeting of the Committee. 

Mr. Crisp also stated that he has called 
the next meeting of the full Committee 
for Feb. 24, and that he requested that 
the members be ready to vote on tax 
matters which the Committee has been 
studying. 

Questions of Policy Studied 


He explained that the Secretary sat 
with the Committee on Feb. 23 discussing 
questions of policy including (1) chang- 
ing the allowance of credit on foreign 
taxes; (2) capital gains and losses tax; 
(3) consolidated tax returns, and (4) two- 
year deduction period on capital gains 
and losses tax. No conclusions were 
reached regarding these matters, he said, 
adding that he did not believe it best 
to divulge the Treasury's attitude on these 
questions. 

The Secretary also discussed in a gen- 
eral way the manufacturers sales tax, 
outlining the character of a bill, broad in 
scope, which he thought could be admin- 
istered without great administrative dif- 
ficulties, Mr. Crisp said. 

Mr. Mills told the Committee, accord- 
ing to Mr. Crisp, he estimated the return 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Col. W. C. Babcock, secretary-treasurer 
of Soldiers’ Home. “No record nor 
verbal discussion has ever come to my 
knowledge as to President Grant having 
lived in the Anderson Cottage,” he 
says. The photograph reproduced was 
taken by William Groat, a retired mas- 
ter sergeant of the Signal Corps and 
an inmate of Soldiers’ Home, who com- 
piled the official pamphlet describing 
and illustrating the buildings and 
grounds and giving a history of the 
undertaking. 


Labor Disputes and Elevate 


Plane of Courts, Asserts Senator Norris 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


la condition of obtaining employment, to 
| agree that he will not join a union while | 
jhe is in the employment; or, that if he 
|is then a member of a union, he will 
disassociate himself from it; that he rec- 
ognizes the right o fthe employer to dis- | 
charge him without notice; that he 
| will not quit his employment without giv-| 
jing sufficient notice to his employer to} 
jenable him to hire someone to take his| 
place. | 

“The employe waives his right abso-| 
|lutely to free association and fair repre-| 
sentation in connection with his wages, | 
{the hours of labor, and any other con-| 
ditions of employment. In other words, he | 
}surrenders his actual liberty of contract 
land to a great extent enters into volun-| 
| tary servitude. 

“One of the indefensible things con-/} 
tained in a great many of the labor in- 
| junctions issued by Federal judges is the} 
|enjoining of the defendants from exer- 
|cising their legal right under State law, 
given them by a State statute. 

“Labor unions usually provide for a 
|}fund out of which benefits are paid to 
| their members when they are out of em- 


{are out of employment on account of a} 
strike. 

“These injunctions often go still farther. | 
Not only do they prohibit the workmen 
from thus contributing to their felolws, 
but the injunction prohibits anyone, 
whether he is a member of the union or 
|not, from giving any assistance or con- 
tributing any funds or other money to 
}men who are on a strike. 


| Provisions of Bill 


| Under Consideration 


“The bill under consideration takes | 
away from the Federal courts the power to | 
issue such injunction and in the same 
section (Sec. 4), the bill prohibits the 
issuing of injunctions which restrain em- | 
ployes from: | 

“*(f) Assembling peaceably to act or to| 





organize to act in promotion of their in- 
terests in a labor dispute.’ 

“It prohibits the issuing of injunctions | 
restraining anyone from inducing, as- | 
sisting, counselling or advising, without | 
fraud or violence, any of these things, re- | 
gardless of whether or not the employe | 
may have signed a ‘yeiiow aog’ contract. 

‘Injunctions have been issued which re- 
strain employes engaged in a strike from 
giving publicity to the existence of or the 
tacts involved in any labor dispute.. In 
these cases the strikers are prohibited | 
from telling anyone that a strike is in ex- 
istence or from telling anyone that the 
company requires its men to sign a ‘yellow 
dog’ contract. 

“The defendants in such cases are poor. 
Sometimes many of them are uneducated. 
They have no money of their own to de- 
fend themselves and these injunctions 
make it impossible for any of their friends 
or any sympathizing citizens from coming 
to their assistance, financially or other-| 
wise, or from even giving them advice. 
They are thus singled out. They stand | 
alone, faced on the one side py great 
combinations of wealth, unable to defend 


Waterfowl Shortage Found 
Except in Limited Areas | 
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ployes; by report of investigations con- | 
ducted by various State game commis- 
sions; by the records of several hundred 
experienced observers cooperating with the 
Bureau; and by iniormation based on the 
experiences of hunters both in Canada and 
the United States. These sources have} 
been mutually corroborative in indicating 
a shortage of waterfowl. 

There is reason, however, to believe that 
the emergency regulations which short- 
ned the 1931 hunting period were gener- 
ally respected by American gunners. This 
restraint, combined with the mild season, | 
tending to retard southward migrations | 
and offering little good hunting weather, | 
has effected a considerable saving of 
ducks which will be able to return to the 
nesting grounds in the Spring. The num- 
bers of geese have been more nearly nor- | 
mal than those of ducks. 

If there is also a favorable 1932 nest- 
ing season, the condition of the waterfowl 
may be sufficiently improved to warrant 
some extension of the hunting privileges 
next Fall. The Bureau is continuing its 
investigations and in the Spring will send 
biologists to important northern breeding 
grounds to investigate conditions and ob- 
tain further information to assist officials | 
in determining the regulatory policy. 


More Than $100,000 Made | 
From Bicentennial Stamps | 


More than $100,000 was realized by the 
Post Office Department from sales of| 
George Washington Bicentennial postage 
stamps at Mount Vernon Feb. 22, it was 
stated orally Feb. 23 at the Department. 

The special office at Mount Vernon re- 
ported that it made approximately 500,- 
|000 cancellations during the day, using 





user.—Issued by the Department of Agri-' the special cachet showing Wakefield, Va., 


culture. 


Washington's birthplace. 


|ployment, including the time when they th 


}in labor disputes. 


themselves and prevented from being de- 
fended by any other person who might 
become interested in their welfare. They 
must take the punishment administered 
by the man who made the law and who 
has fixed the penalty. 

“This bill provides for the procedure 
which shall be followed in case applica- 
tion is made for a restraining order or 
a temporary or permanent injunction. 
The bill also provides that no temporary 
or permanent injunction shall be issued 
unless the court finds that the public offi- 
cers charged with the duty to protect 
complainant's property are unable or un- 
willing to furnish adequate protection. 

“The bill, however, permits a temporary 
restraining order without notice, but in 
order to secure this, the judge issuing 
the order must take the testimony, under 
oath, of witnesses, and the evidence must 
be sufficient, if sustained, to justify the 
court in issuing an injunction upon hear- 
ing with notice. In other words, a re- 
straining order without notice can not be 
issued except upon the sworn testimony 
of witnesses and that testimony must be 
sufficient to sustain an injunction in case 


e same evidence were offered with 
notice. 


Practices in Granting 
Injunctions Discussed 


“This bill provides that a person charged 
with contempt for the violation of a re- 
straining order or injunction shal! have 
the right of a trial by jury. 

“In conclusion, it seems to me it would 
be very appropriate to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the record of Judge 
Wilkerson in the issuing of injunctions 


AND TRY IT 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


“Judge Wilkerson was appointed as dis- Atlante, Ga. 


trict judge by President Harding, under 

the advice and at the suggestion of Attor- 

ney General Harry M. Daugherty. Hardly 

was the ink on the commission dry be- 

fore the same Attorney General applied 

to this judge and secured of him a sweep- 

ing injunction applying to many thou- 

sands of railroad employes. Incidentally, 

this case illustrates the close connection 

between the judge and the appointive 

power. | 
the 


“It is because we have now on 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


bench some judges—and undoubtedly we 

will have others—who lack that judicial 

poise necessary in passing upon the dis- (a - 
putes between labor and capital that such 

a law as this bill proposes is necessary.” 


only 12 Ibs. of Air? 


Here is safety — greater than is possible 
with any other tire. Here is comfort — 


beyond anything you ever imagined. 


Not enough air to blow out. Too much 
rubber to skid. A smart, modern, magic 
transformation on any car. 


The General Streamline Jumbo — the 
tire of tomorrow for the cars of today 
— is on display now at your GeneralTire 
dealer's. See it—ride on it — expect 
a driving thrill that will amaze you! 


The General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 
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- Additional 60 Days Granted for 


domiciled in Nicaragua, and 120 days for 
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For Washington 


Development in Youth of 
Reverence for First Chief 
Executive Is Requested 
By President Hoover 








President Hoover in a brief address Feb. 
22 at Mount Vernon incident to the bi- 
centennial celebration of George Wash- 
ington’s birthday told the National Edu- 
cation Association that to them more than 
anyone else “we entrust the translation of 
Washington to our children and that is a 
trusteeship which the Nation can find 
no greater assurance of its meaning, of 
its sanctity and reverence.” 


The address, in full text, follows: 

It is a signal event that the represen- 
tatives of teachers of our whole country 
should meet at Mt. Vernon this day. Be- 
cause our teachers more than any other 


have both the privilege and the 
duty to guide the steps in each new gen- 
eration on the road of democracy, to in- 


ct them with understanding and rev- 
eee for the spiritual benefits which 
flow from this history of this great man, | 
and to install our children with the ac- 
complishments of the men who have made 
and guided our Nation. 


National Shrine 


We meet here today in one of the 
places which physically in itself is en-} 
chanting and beautiful in its grounds, 
buildings, and associations, but it is not 
these which attract hither the steps or 
thoughts of millions of Americans. | It 
is the memory and the spirit of the 

eatest man of our race which pervades 
hese grounds; it is a Nationa shrine, 
the very name of which swells our hearts 
with pride and gratitude. It has been 
preserved and cared for all these many 
years by the women of America in whose 
trusteeship the Nation can find no greater 
assurance of its meaning, its sanctity and 

everence. 
r You have come from every part of our 
country, from homes, towns, cities and 
States unknown to Washington’s life, yet 
each and every one of which received 
untold blessings from his life and_ his 
public service. To you more than anyone 
else we entrust the translation of Wash- 
ington to our children and that is a trus- 
teeship which the Nation can find no 
greater assurance of its meaning, of its 
sanctity and reverence. 











Extension Allowed 
Nicaraguan Claims’ 





Submission of Papers 


The period for filing claims against Nic- 
nee to be adjudicated by the Nica-| 
raguan Claims Commission has been ex-| 
tended for 60 days, the Department of 
State has just sntnaness The announce- 

ent follows in full text: 
ny decrees of Dec. 3, 1926, and July 30, 
1929, a Provisional Claims Commission was | 
created by the Government of Nicaragua 
to record and classify claims, and by a 
decree of Feb. 6, 1930, there—-was estab- 
lished a Permanent Claims Commission to 
adjudicate claims of Nicaraguans and for- 
eigners arising out of civil disturbances 
in Nicaragua subsequent to Oct. 25, 1925. 


Records Destroyed 


The first meeting of the Permanent 
Claims Commission was held in Managua 
on Feb. 10, 1930, The time limit for filing 
claims before the Commission expired on 
March 31, 1930. ; ; 

The Commission's adjudication of claims 
was interrupted by the earthquake and 
fine of March 31, 1931, at which time prac- 
tically all of the Commission’s records, in- 
cluding claims documents filed by the 
claimants, were destroyed. 

The Claims Commission reconvened on 
Sept. 2, 1931, and President Moncado is- 
sued a decree on that date, published in 
La Gaceta on Sept. 3, establishing new 
periods for the resubmission of claims pre- 
viously submitted to the Commission which 
had not been adjudicated, or the adjudi- 
cation of which had not been notified to 
the claimants, the documents in relation 
to which were destroyed as above indi- 
cated. The decree established a period of 
60 days for the refiling of ¢laims by Nica- 
raguan claimants or foreign claimants 


foreign claimants resident outside of Nica- 
ragua, both periods to begin on the day 
the office of the Commission was open to 
the public. 

Extension Allowed 

On Sept. 12, 1931, the American Lega- 
tion in Managua advised the Department 
that the Claims Commission had provided 
that the 60 and 120-day periods for resi- 
dents and nonresidents to refile their 
claims before the Commission would date 
from Sept. 25, 1931, on which date 
the Commission’s office in Managua would 
be open to the public. The president of 
the Commission informed the American 
Legation that the Commission would notify 
American claimants of the necessity for 
refiling their claims. 

On Nov. 28, 1931, the American Legation 
in Managua advised the Department that 
the President of Nicaragua had extended 
the period for the resubmission of such 
claims of foreign claimants domiciled in 
Nicaragya, to Dec. 23, 1931, and of foreign 
claimants resident outside of Nicaragua to 
Feb. 21, 1932. 

On Feb. 18, 1932, the American Lega- 
tion in Managua advised the Department 
that the period for filing these claims 
had been “extended 60 days beyond Feb. 


21,” 1931, and that this extension applied | 


to both Nicaraguans and foreigners domi- 
ciled within and outside of Nicaragua. 





Employment Gains Shown 
In Boot and Shoe Industry 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


tion in New England, and the trade was 
pleased to learn that this section again 
produced about 35 per cent of the coun- 
try’s output in 1931, according to Mr. An- 
derson. f 

New Hampshire factories of one of the 
country’s largest shoe companies are in- 
creasing their output and taking on addi- 
tional workers. 
association in Bridgewater, Mass., has 
adopted a new wage scale, making pos- 
sible manufacture of shoes to retail at 
$1.65 to $2.25 a pair, and will give full 


employment to 300 workers now on part| 


time. 
Another of the larger companies is re- 
ported by Mr. Anderson to be making 
about 100,000 pairs daily, which total is 
80 to 85 per cent of capacity. This con- 
cern is understood to have bought about 
250,000 hides in a recent cleanup of 
aekers’ surplus. The annual report of 
he president of a third important firm 
declares that “stockholders have cause for 
optimism as to the future.” 
The shoe business is re 
icking up in greater New 
ter demand from buyers. 
Advance showings of Spring styles at 
exhibitions in New York, Chicago and 


rted to be 
ork on bet- 


{admire him as a man. 


| just and amicable feeling 


A factory of a cooperative | 


Educators Urged America Said Still to Adhere 


To Teach Respect To Policy of Political Isolation Primary Need in 
Willing to Cooperate Temporarily on Worthy Democratic Rule 


auses, Asserts Ambassador Edge 


Although willing to cooperate tempo- 
rarily with foreign nations regarding 
causes which it considers worthy, the 
United States still adheres to the policy of 
political isolation laid down by George 
Washington, it was emphasised in an ad- 
dress prepared by the Ambassador to 
France, Walter E. Edge, and read for htm 
at a banquet of the American colony in 
Paris on Feb. 22. President Doumer of 


| France was present. Due to the fact that 


Ambassador Edge is on the high seas en 
route to Paris, the address was delivered 
for him by the charge d’affairs of the 
American Embassy, Norman. Armour. 

Ambassador Edge pointed out that at 
the close of the World War the United 
States “asked neither territorial aggran- 
dizement nor litical advantage” and 
“consistently refused to be drawn into a 
position where the American taxpayer 
could be shown to be the direct or indi- 
rect recipient of sums due or paid to the 
Allied Governments.” 

“This attitude,” Ambassador Edge con- 
tinued, “may be said to be in keeping with 
the historic policy of the United States 
which is traced back to Washington.” 

Ambassador Edge’s address, made public 
by the Department of State, follows in 
full text: 


Expresses Thanks 


To French President 

Mr. President, gentlemen: On be- 
half of my fellow countrymen, I de- 
sire to, thank the President of the 
French Republic for joining tonight in 
our national tribute to George Washing- 
ton. We are beholden to M. Doumer for 
the high honor which he has bestowed 
on the Americans of Paris by attending 
this banquet. We are déeply indebted to 
him for the gracious cémpliment which 
he has paid Americans everywhere by as- 
sociating himself with’ the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of our 
country’s patriot, founder and first Pres- 
ident. 

M. Doumer, who has so frequently, so 
practically, so stirringly demonstrated his 
understanding of America and the Amer- 
ican people, will readily fathom the re- 
spect and recognition which animate us 
tonight as we look back.across the years 
at the towering figure of. Washington, who 
more than anyone has come to ere 
the American Republic., He will appre- 
ciate the extent of the obligation of the | 
American people to the inspiring leader 
who exemplified, in war and in peace, 
the qualities of patience, fair dealing and 
harmony with neighbor and nation which 
make for domestic welfare and interna- 
tional tranquility. 

For Washington, to all who love bal- 
anced liberty, is, and will forever be, a 
shaft of strength and a pillar of stability 
in pur Republic. Our freedom, our or- 
dered democracy, our national power are 
monuments to his inspiring genius. We 
We revere him 
as a master. We seek to emulate his wise 
example and to profit from the breadth 
and soundness of his constructive states- 
manship. 

To commemorate his place in American 
history, the Congress has set apart the 
year 1932, the bicentennial of his birth, 
for the celebration of his achievements 
and the comprehensive study of his ca- 
reer. The George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission, with a stimulating de- 
votion to its patriotic task, has promoted 
the commemoration; States, cities, pub- 
lic-spirited societies and citizens have co- 
operated in organiaing the program. In 
aris, we are particularly fortunate in 
having a committee which is set up for 
the purpose of bringing together Ameri- 
cans living abroad in a brotherhood of 
reverence for “the pioneer, the soldier, 
the statesman, the husbandman, the ex- 
emplar of American citizenship—George 
Washington.” 


Foreign Doctrine 
Of Washington Cited 


In earrying out the program of Con- 
gress, many Americans during this year 
of commemoration will seek a better un- 
derstanding of the Founder. Some will 
devote their attention to his youth or to 
his first public appearance as a resolute 
young officer.. Doubtless, others will de- 
scribe him as a frontiersman, surveyor, ad- 
ministrator and colonial proprietor. Many 
more will portray him as Commander- 
in-Chief, patriot, statesman and Presi- 
dent. 

But as Americans resident abroad, all 
more or less actively and all directly in- 
terested in the foreign policy of our 
country, it would seem peculiarly appro- 
priate for us here in Paris to weigh the 
sage counsel of George Washington in 
the matter of American foreign doctrine | 
and to consider its practical application 
to the outstanding problems of our day. 

Two quotations from Washington’s 
Farewell Address immediately come to 
mind. The first that “nothing* is more 
essential than that permanent, inveterate 
antipathies against particular nations and 
passionate attachments for others, should 
be excluded; and that in place of them, 
towards all | 





should be cultivated.” 

The second, that “The great rule of con- 
duct for us in regard to foreign nations is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to 
have with them as little political connec- 
tion as possible.” 

In other words, American policy as con- 
ceived by Washington should, briefly, con- 
sist, first in an impartial, independent 
attitude toward all nations and, second, in 
no political alliances—no meddling which 


prove thankless and inconclusive, in the 
end tending to make enemies rather than 
friends. 

The corollary of these conceptions has 
come to be that the United States is 
willing to associate itself temporarily for 
a given purpose with another power or 
group of powers—the cooperation ceasing 
when the limited end is fulfilled. 

From the time of Washington to the 
present day, these concepts and the 
corollary have remained the fundamental, 
traditional bases of American policy. They 
were evolved out of our national charac- 
ter and confirmed by our national ex- 
perience. It is under their protection 
that we have become what we are. Born 
with our Republic, they are of the es- 
; Sence of America. Reinforced in 150 years 
}and consolidated, they constitute the key- 
stone of the arch of American doctrine. 

To ignore, or to forget, the basic prin- 
ciples which have preserved American in- 
| dependence and safeguarded our growth 
to a sturdy maturity, is to pave the way 
for malice and misunderstanding. 

Indeed, too often in the war and post- 
war years, a misconception of the aims 
}and objects of American policy has led 


the American people with that under- 
standing, the American Government, after 
the war, examined individually with each 
of the nations which was obligated to the 
United States the funding of its debt and 
reached a separate and distinct agree- 


payment which “would be required.” Much 
of this was actually loaned after hos- 


; European neighbors are reviewing just 


|and negotiations are taking place, it would 


|it for me to reiterate that the United 
| States will not make commitments in ad- 


‘Temporary Basis Urged 


; upon. 


tends to involve us as a nation needlessly | 
jin other people’s affairs and is apt to} 








Education Called | 
UNITED 





The 


HE Senate convened at noon Feb 

23, after adjournment from the joir 
session of the House and Senate Fe 
22, and proceeded to the 
Washington’s Farewell Address. under a 
previous agreement. The message was 
read by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana. 


Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, secured 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Congressional Record the address 
of President Hoover on Feb. 22 and the 
address by Danie] Webster on the same 
date 100 years ago. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
spoke concerning the motion picture 
industry. (Discussion on page 1.) , 

The Vice President laid before the 
Senate the bill (S. 935) the anti-injunc- 
tion bill. 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
reported the nomination of Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, of New York, to be an as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court 


Superintendent of Chicago 
Schools Pays Tribute to 
Washington for Work in 
Extending Schools 


refused to be drawn into a position where 
the American taxpayer could be shown to 
be the direct or indirect recipient of sums 
due or paid to the Allied Governments. 
This attitude may be said to be in keepin 
with the historic policy of the Unite 
States which is traced back to Wash- 
ington. 

Looking upon our debts as engagements 
freely entered into, and subscri to by 


wan des 


By William J. Bogan 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Chicago 


To the boys and girls of America, the 
training of the schools—private, parochial 
and public—has brougnt a reverence for 
the memory of George Washington that 
has had a stabilizing influence upon gov- 
ernment, national, and State. 

To very young boys and girls the stories 
of Washington's deeds are as exciting as 
fairy tales. They are fairy tales and like 
fairy tales and Santa Claus, they probably 
serve a good purpose, but to older boys 
and girls the schools direct attention to 
qualities of Washington that in our cor- 


ment with each as to the amount of re- 


tilities had ceased. 

In this process, the individual debts 
were very materialy scaled down. 

Today, the financial and economic de- 
pression, which has reached every cor- 
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STATES 





Senate 


u the United States, with recommend- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary 
rat it be confirmed. 

senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
o=d the enti-injunction bill. (Dis- 

anecion on page 1.) a 
At the conclusion of Senator Norris 

discussion of the anti-injunction legisla- 
tion, Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wrens. 
obtained unanimous consent for immedi- 
ate consideration of the bil 1(S. 3706) for 
the relief of certain irrigation water 
users. The bill was passed without de- 
bate. 

senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 

asked unanimous consent for the con- 

sideration of the bill (S. 2883) prescrib- 
ag reguiations for carrying on the busi- 
ness of lighter service. ibjection was 
nade by Senator Gore (Dem.), of Okla- 

‘noma. 

Upon motion by Senator McNary 
Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
sader, the Senate adjourned at 4:03 p. 

. ‘o noon, Feb. 24. 


'Smithsonian 


Evidence Sought 


Of Ice-age Race 
In Texas Caverns 


Scientist to 
Search for the Remains of 
Aborigines Antedating the 
Basket Weavers 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


| pirmary objective of Setzler’s search in the 
caves. Thus far the evidence of the exist- 
jence of these people rests almost entirely 
{}On a peculiar sort of 


| so-called Folsom type—found among the 
|bones of extinct animals. 


spear point—the 


The search is directed especially to the 


| Texas caves through a discovery just re- 
|ported to the Smithsonian by Edgar B. 
| Howard, archeologist of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphja, who last Fall ex- 
cavated a cave just across'the New Mexico 


| line and found this characteristic spear 


+ . | point associated with bones of an extinct 
ner of the world, in which, it is need-|rupt age seem almost as mythical as the House of Representatives bees he aed aaa ; 
less for me to point out, the United States|love of truth revealed in the myth of the | P on aoe Rg eee aa 
is a conspicuous sufferer, has developed a|cherry tree. | "(HE HOUSE met a. “ms do. -»-p:sentative Oliver (Dem), of | feet beneath a stratum of the earliest level 


situation which has brought new burdens 
and has greatly disturbed and shaken the 
economic equilibrium. As a result our 


Representative Greenwood (Dem.), of 
Washington, Ind., reported a resolution 
from the Rules Committee to change 
certain rules of the House respecting the 
so-called consent and private calendars. 

The Douglas resolution (H. Res. 151), 
creating a committee of seven Repre- 
sentatives to investigate “economies in 
the Federal Government which may be 
effected without impairing the necessary 
functions of Government” 
by a vote of 215 to 22. (Discussion of 
this is printed on page 1). 


His Qualities Emphasized 

The qualities of nonor, force, and good 
judgment which were daily exercised by 
him during his entire life, and especially 
during the war and his presidency are the 
}aims of citizenship which are placed daily 
before the millions of boys and girls ma- 
turing in the school of this Nation. 

The story of the cherry tree persists 
because many per, love truth—in the 
}abstract. Many hold it up to others as a 
| great virtue but few work at it. One of 
the tasks of the schools is to change the 
great virtues of Washington from beauti- 
ful abstractions of the book to prosaic 


what this will require of them in the 
way of possible readjustments between 
themselves. While these conversations 


be improper for me to discuss the future 
in any of its “possible phases.” Suffice 


vance as to future policies. 
Cooperative Spirit 


Of Nation Pointed Out facts of daily lives. + 

However, the United States, while ad-| The virtues of demotracy can not be 
hering to its historic Washingtonian|™ade practical by mere talk or even by 
policy of disassociation and detachment,|™mere thought. Boys and girls under the 
has very clearly manifested its willing-|@itection of their teachers must work 
ness to cooperate, where cooperation may| these virtues into their hopes and — 
be productive of constructive results, and| their actions and their dreams. No pl 
to concede where concession may be con-| C4 hope to become a good citizen unti 
ducive to progress and stability. Without|>@, has served a long apprenticeship in 





interfering in other nations’ affairs, it, citizenship. Changes | 

has sought to establish its own interest| «He must be introduced gradually to the 3 n Status 

in a loyal and effective manner. responsibilities, privileges, rights, and du- Agriculture near Phoenix, Ariz., as burial lot. Reptd. to| 
As history well records, this does not| ties of the citizen and in his school life| gis introduced: 8. Feb. 23. 

mean that the United States is unwilling | ¢ should be given many opportunities to) H. J. Res. 310. Williamson. Authorizing | Bills introduced: 


distribution of Govt.-owned wheat to Amer- 
ican National Red Cross and other organiza-. 
tions for relief of people in distress; Agri- 
culture. 

H. J. Res. 311. Authorizing distribution 
of Govt.-owned wheat to American National 
Red Cross and other organizations for re- 
lief of péople in distress; Agriculture. 


H. J. Res. 312. Johnson of 8. Dak. Author- 


i j ; acquire experience in government—in gov- 
to shoulder its responsibilities or desires ius bin fallen oe in povercing ‘ie 


to shirk its part in endeavoring to hel ; 
solve the many problems confronting the self, for oe he is a — * pupil: bt 
world today. A review of American par- Hestinie st aia aaa . a 4 . 
ticipation in various conferences of an “The hk o othe aoe Mag or ma 
international nature during the years suc-| | cs al — cae” Gust ther aan 
ceeding the war would disprove that. The Pactine af itt enship as & aeaae d 
Washington Conference of 1921-22, which| Practice of citiz RSS EnUNCIALEE an 

was called on the direct initiative of the| Practiced by George Washington. izing distribution of Govt.-owned wheat to 
American Government to discuss limita- Power Rests In People | American National Red Cross and on —— 
tion of naval armaments, as well as prob-| Nearly every American child above the | ‘tons for relief of people in distress; Agri- 
lems arising out of the Far East, is but one| fourth grade knows that in our system of H. R. 9590. Jones. To amend act for col- 
example. overnment supreme power rests in the} jection and publication of statistics of tobacco 

The unselfish policy adopted by my reels. They are the rulers. They elect| by Dept. of Agriculture, approved Jan. 14, 
country at that time can not be success- nearly every official from town constable | 1929; Agriculture. Y 
fully challenged. The Naval Conference|to President. They vote upon the most Banks: Banking 
at London is another. We have also par-| jmportant policies of government. Bills introduced: 
ticipated in innumerabie meetings of an n every form of government success} H. R. 9594. Jenkins. To insure payment 
international nature held under the aus- depends to a great extent upon the in-| of bank deposits in national banks and mem- 
pices of the League of Nations, notably| ple rule, it is necessary to-give these rulers| ber. banks of Fed! Reserve System; Banking 
the Preparatory Disarmament Conference| Therefore, in a democracy, where the peo- | 224 Currency. 
at which our delegates did their best to| ple rule, it is necessary to give these rulers | 
— in solving problems, even those in| (the people) all the education and all the 
which American interests were not di-| character training that they can possibly 
rectly concerned. Finally, we are at the assimilate, in order that they may rule 
present moment participating in a con- the Nation wisely. 
eee es, lace at Geneva, the sig-| Through the encouragement of George 
nificance of which in influencing the fu-| Washington the state established a free 
ture of = international relations “can| public school system partly for its own 
we mer | , reas. protection, for it knew that a democratic 

n Short, in its recent history, the| state can’ not endure unless its people 
United States has demonstrated’ that, are educated 
when a cause i t, it can b : Bridge between Westerly, R. I., and Stoning- 

s just, an be counted| In autocratic governments like some of|ton, Conn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 25, 1932. Passed 
upon to do its share with resolution, fore-| those in the old world where rules and|H. Feb. 1. Reptd. to S. Feb. 8. Passed 8. 
sight and courage. regulations and laws have been handed | Feb. 17. Approved Feb. 23. 

But when the goal is reached, the United down by . Officials chosen for birth or S. 2639. Granting consent to Mont. counties 
States can equally be counted upon, in wealth, higher education for centuries was| °f Roosevelt, Richland and McCone, or any 
fulfillment of the injunctions of George considered necessary only fo the 1 of them, to construct, maintain’ and _ operate 
Washington, to resume the normal course|'The followers were. easily. a eaders.| tree highway bridge across Missouri River at 
of its impartial activity. we were easily managed.| oy near Poplar, Mont. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 21, 

Hence education for them was considered | 1932. Passed, 8. Jan. 22, 1932. Reptd. to H. 
unnecessary. The adoption of such a 


Feb. 8. Passéd H. Feb. 15. Approved Feb. 20. 
policy as this would be fatal to democracy, 


District of Columbia 
therefore our schools try to educate all| Bills introduced: 
the people. 


Complexities Increased 


Since the days of Washington political 
and economic complexities have increased 
and their disentanglement demands higher 
standards of education. If the people are 
not educated these problems will left 
to the political bosses for solution as they 
have been in the past and democracy wiil 
be looked upon as a fancy name for po- 
“a self-delusion. 

istory repeats itself again and again. 
All through the ages, epochs of war ve 
been followed by eras of good will; periods 
of depression have been followed by 
booms; periods of prudery have been 
followed by periods of corruption. Rome 


Bridges 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 81. 
Railroad Co. to reconstruct railroad bridge 
across Susquehanna River at or near Cata- 
wissa, Pa. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1932. Passed 
H. Feb. 1. Reptd. to S. Feb. 8. Passed 8S. 
Feb. 17. Approved Feb. 23. 

H. R, 7247. Authorizing R. I. Bd. of Public 
Roads and Highway Dept. of Conn. to con- 
struct fre highway bridge across Pawcatuck 
River near location of present Broad Street 








For Increases in Taxes 


(Continued from Page 3.} 

on a basis of $30,000,000,000 turnover, 
without pyramiding, a tax of 2 per cent, 
would bring in about $600,000,000. He 
said that the Treasury did not recom- 
mend or oppose this proposition. “The 
Treasury is standing on its original tax 
plan,” Mr. Crisp said. 

Although the Department of the Treas- 
ury will stand by its original proposal for 
a selective sales tax, it will cooperate with 
congressional committees in any legisla- 
tion along that line that may be agreed 
upon, Mr. Mills stated, at the White 


H. J. Res. 305. Luce. For improvement 
of Meridian Hill Park; Library. 

H. R. 9592. Bowman. For regulation of 
business of making loans of $300 or less in 
District; District of Columbia. 

Executive Departments 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 308. Miller. To request Pres. 
to submit to Congress specific information 
for reorganization of executive branch of 
Govt.; Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

- Flood Control 
Bills introduced: 


H. R. 9588.q@wing. For emergency flood re- 


overnment Employes 
Bills introduced: 


ike Rome, we are suffering from luxury 
and extreme poverty and like imperial 
oon = —- from yous) corruption. 
ere e eness ends unlike that lo. 
powerful state, we have the hope of salva- ited Tet ks a. 
tion in our schools. Salvation lies in Washington Bicentennial Highway; Roads. 
youth and we of the schools are express- Immigration 
ing the hope today that youth. when it| ills introduced: 
matures may show more intelligence in H. R. 9597. 
the solution of social and civic problems 
than their elders have done. 

One of the pathetic pictures which the 
schools present for the edification of 
prospective voters is Washington And His 
Army At Valley Forge, but the schools 
relegate to the attic the companion pic- 
ture of contractor-profiteers burying in 
the swamps the shoes which the bare- 
footed army needed so badly. 


posal of the Department of the Treas- 
ury represented the best thought of the 
Department and that while it will stand 
by its proposal it will cooperate with 
committees of Congress in working out 
any sales tax legislation they may decide 


ice; Civil Service. 
Highways 





Bills introduced: 








Autumn Sowings of Wheat 
Are Increased by Russia 


Autumn wheat sowings in Russia for 
harvest in. 1932 are reported at 32,337,000 
acres, or 11.4 per cent larger than those of 
a year-ago, by the International Institute 
of Agriculture af Rome, according to a 


and Naturalization. 


contract-labor 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Judiciary 
Changes in status: 


Houston div. of southern district of Tex. Reptd 


cable received by the Department of Ag-| Washington fought corruption in civic | t© #- Jan. 8, 1932. Passed H, Jan. 18. Reptd: 
riculture and made available Feb. 23. ’ life just as We should fi ht it and as the 2 See Ss. ee. HS. seers 
Russian sowings of Winter rye were|children must fight it if democracy is to : Monuments 

given in the cable as 64,765,000 acres,|survive. At times the task seems hope-| Changes in status: 

6.6 pe rcent less than a year ago. Grain|less but there is comfort in Paul’s lesson| g. 2286, Authorizing Wm. Robert Smith 


procurings in all of Russia up to Feb. 1 
ad reached 90 per cent of the plan for 
the year, according to information re- 
ceived by the Department. The January 
plan was only 32 per cent completed, how- 
ever, it was added. 


to the Corinthians “from corruption comes 
incorruption.” He might have added 
“from tyranny flows liberty” as the fol- 
lowing will show. 

Louis XIV’s Claim Cited 

For years, Louis the XIV of France has 
been execrated for his foolishness, his 
despotism and his cynical sysing “I am 
the state.” He was the state in a genu- 
ine sense and his will was imposed upon 
millions of people in France and other 
countries of Europe, Asia and America. 

No one here would wish a, return to 
the conditions of his day but if each citi- 
zen of this Nation could honestly say: 
“T am the state. with father, mother, 
brother, sister, uncle, aunt and neighbor” 
democracy would become 4@_ glorious 
reality. 

From the beginning of recorded his- 
tory down to the present day, progress 
in civilization has been made possible 
through a continuous war for the rights 
of the common man against the forces of 
ignorance and greed. In some cases the 


memorial in honor of Wm. Robert Smith 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 11, 1932. Passed 8. Jan. 13 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 25. 
proved Feb. 23. 
Bills introduced: 
H. Con. Res. 


23. Sirovich. 





gang von Goethe; Library. 
National Defense 
Changes in status: 


|Decisions Announced 
By Radio Commission) 


Four applications were granted, two 
broadcasting station licenses renewed, and 
four cases set for hearing by decisions 
of the Federal Radio Commission Feb. 23. 
The decisions follow in full text: 

Applications granted: 

KGIR, Inc., Butte, Mont., granted modifi- 
cation of license to increase hours of opera- 
tion from one-half time to unlimited. 

WPI, Inland Waterways Corp., Memphis, 
Tenn., granted modification of construction 
permit authorizing installation of new 500 w. 
high frequency transmitter at land station in 
Memphis. 

KBVH, American Hawaiian Steamship Co., 


Drop in Mortality Rate 








|to indictment and criticism of the Amer- 
ican Government and even of the Amer- 
|ica:. people. Despite the efforts of Amer- 
ican leaders and spokesmen to clarify our 
position, some of our friends have failed 
to understand the spirit in which we en- 
tered the war, our efforts to prosecute it 
and resumption afterwards of our tra- 
ditional impartial attitude. From this 
| lacune has arisen the tendency to mis- 
judge our attitude toward some of the 


| ‘most pressing of our contemporary 
| problems.” 
Unfalteringly, the United States con- 


verted itself from a peaceful, industrial 
community into a mighty war machine, 
a nation in arms, in which no one was 
;exempt, in which every man, woman and 
|child had his and her part to play, in 
which the sinews of war, men, mainte- 
nance, and money, were mobilized to help 
bring about victory. 

The American Government at the close 
of the war asked neither for territorial 





Boston are said to have brought a satis- 
factory sales volume. 


aggrandizement nor for political advantage. 
It specifically relinquished all claims to 
reparations and thereafter consistently 








charity of the rich became in time the 
right of the poor. This was especially 
true of education in ‘our own country. 
Free public education not so long ago 
was a charity handed down by the rich. 
Now it has become the most preciaus 
heritage of the poor which no social group 
nor government can eliminate without 
destroying the foundations of society it- 
self. The man above all men who de- 
serves credit for this consummation is | 
George Washington. of Commerce. 
(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered at Mount Vernon 
on Feb. 22 and broadcast over a net- 
work of the National Broadcasting 
Company.) 


aboard “Golden Dragon,” granted temporary 
authority not to exceed 60 days to operate as 
first and third class service pending receipt 
of application for modification of license. 

KFYO, Kirksey Bros., Abilene, Tex., granted 
construction permit to move studio and 
transmitter from Abilene to Lubbock, Tex., 
and change frequency from 1,420 to 1,310 kc. 

Renewal of licenses: 

KPOF, Pillar of Fire, Denver, Colo., granted 
regular renewal of license. 

KTAB, The Associated Broadcasters, Inc., 
San Francisco, granted temporary license sub- 
ject to the Commission's decision with respect 
to investigation now being conducted as to 
type of programs being broadcast. 

Set for hearing: 

WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., granted 
temporary license and designated application 
for hearing because station's facilities have 
been applied for. 

WIP, Gimble Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
request modification of license to increase 
operating power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

WFAN, Keystone Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., request modification of license to 
increase operating power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

KGGC, The Golden Gate Broadcasting Co., 
San Francisco, requests modification of license 
to increase hours of operation from sharing 
with KFQU to unlimited. 


mortality. 





Bills and Resolutions 








Lace Making in China 


Missionaries have introduced the lace 
manulacvurng ou = coins. The 
nese embroidery art, however more 
’ , 1 . Mont. 
than 3,000 years oid. This country is the | ®!yer_at or near Poplar 
largest purchaser of both lace and em- B, 804, Am Act te Senmnite Lovech Comat 
broideries made there. 
Commerce.) 


cently passed by Congress, as follows: - 


Feb. 20, 1932 
S. 2639, An Act to extend the time for th 


was adopted, | 







Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced 


Granting consent to Catawissa | 


lef of Puoyete Valley, Calif.; Flood Control. 


House Feb. 23, after a conference with| had its period of great virtue in govern-| H.R. 9587. Gibson. To amend Civil Serv- 
President Hoover. A| ment which was followed by a period of | 2, Benramens See eee act tor se 
Mr. Mills said that the original pro- awful corruption. . R. - Beers. 


tirement of employes in classified civil serv- 


To designate 
known as George 


Fish. For investigation into 
violations of immigration laws; Immigration 


H. R. 9598. Johnson of Wash. To author- 
ize increased expenditures for enforcement of cents a year. 
provision of immigration law; 


H. R. 6304. To transfer Lavaca County from 


Memorial Assn. of El Paso, Tex., to construct 
Passed H. Feb. 15. Ap- 


Authorizing 
acceptance by U. 8. of bust of Johann Wolf- 


8. 2426. To authorize Secy. of War to per- 
mit use of portion of Natl. Guard target range 








Is Shown in 83 Cities 


| Telegraphic returns from 83 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the week 
ended Feb. 13, indicate a mortality rate 
of 11.9 as against a rate of 14.0 for the 
corresponding week of last year. The high- 
est rate (20.8) appears for Memphis, Tenn., 
and the lowest (6.3) for Yonkers, N. Y.| E. M 
The highest infant mortality rate (152) 
appears for Knoxville, Tenn., and the low- 
est for Des Moines, Iowa, Duluth, Minn., 
Long Beach, Calif., Paterson, N. J., and 
Yonkers, N. ¥., which reported no infant 


The annual rate for 83 cities is 12.0 for 
the six weeks of 1932, as against a rate 


of 14.3 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year.—Issued by the Department 


Approved by President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 


construction of a bridge across the Missouri 


from fhe Houston division to the Victoria 
(Department Of | division of the Southern Judicial District of 
Texas. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., in charge of the so- 
called four-Department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 9349), called up that meas- 
ure and the Committee of the Whole 
House began its further consideration, 
beginning with its prohibition enforce- 
| ment provisions. 


The House at 6:17 p. m., without final 
action on the bill and with a motion to 
a pending, adjourned until noon 
Feb. 24. 








H. R. 9595. Kleberg. To restore to their 
former retired status in Regular Army of U.| 
S. persons who resigned such status to ac-| 
cept benefits of act of May 24, 1928 (46 Stat. 
L. 735); Military Affairs. 

Parks 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 4752. For establishment of Waterton- 
Glacier Internatl. Peace Park. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 23, 1932. 

Patriotic Observances 
Bills introduced: 


H. J. Res. 313. Granata. Directing Pres. to 
proclaim Oct. 11 of each year General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for observance and com- | 
memoration of death of Brig. Gen. Pulaski; | 
Judiciary. | 

H. R. 9541. James. To aid Grand Army of | 
Republic in Memorial Day services, May 30, | 
1932; Military Affairs. | 

Postal Service | 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 309. Bloom. Authorizing Post- | 
master General to make compensation for 
past use in Postal Service of certain invention 
and device for postmarking of mail packages 
and for more permanent cancellation of post- | 
age stamps during time said device was in|} 
use by P. O. Dept.; Post Office and Post Roads. 

Public Lands | 
Bills introduced: 

§. 1588. Authorizing Secy. of Interior to! 

issue patents for land held under color of 








title. Reptd. to S. Jan. 7, 1932. Passed Ss. | 
Jan. 13. Reptd. to H. Jan. 19. Passed H. 
Feb. 15. Approved Feb. 23. | 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 5951, Leavitt. To extend period of 


time during which final proof may be offered | 
by homestead entrymen; Public Lands. | 
H. Res. 156. Treadway. For purpose of | 


U. 8. acquiring property of Mount >| 
Public Lands. © oY eee 


Bills introduced: 
H. R. 9589. Glover. To amend revenue laws 
of U. S. and to provide for collection of in- 
come tax on capital invested in foreign coun- 
tries; Ways and Means. 
Veterans 
Bills introduced: ° 
H. R. 9593. Garber. For payment to vete- 
rans of face value of their adjusted service 
certificates; Ways and Means. 


Taxation | 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 

are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage. from the Inquiry Division o/ 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
in ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Extension Service Review—Vol. 3, No. 2, 
Feb., 1932. Extension Cervice, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 

(Agr. 30-359). 

Bur. of Census, | 

Price, 10 cents. 


Marriage and Divorce: 1930. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


(25-26041) | 
Experiment Station Record—Vol. 66, No. 3,| 
Feb., 1932, Abstract Number. Office of Ex- | 


eriment Stations, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
ubscription price, $1.50 a year. (Agr. 9-832) | 


1932. Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. Subscription price, $1.50 a year 
(15-26485) 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S. Cus- 
toms Court—No. 
cular Nos. 2208-2219. Subscription price, 75 


(13-2916) 


31-28740 
Study of Educl. Value of Military Instruction 
in Universities and Colleges—Pamph. No. 28, 
Office of Educ.. U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price. 
. 5 cents. E32-92 
Regulations 74 Relating to Income Tax under 
Revenue Act of 1928. Bur. of Internal Reve- 
nue, U. S. Treasury Dept. Price, 50 cents. 
31-28724 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ill.—14th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Agric., f. yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1931. Springfield, 1931. 

| Del.—Ann. Rept. of State Auditor, for f. yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1931. Dover, 1931. 





and Commerce, Div. of Ins., 1931—Part II— 
Life Ins. Springfield, 1931. 

Conn,.—Special Acts and Resolution with Ap- 
pendings containing apprns. and grants 
rom Treasury and Exec. appointments— 
Vol. XXI, Part I, Jan. Session, 1931, General 
Assembly. Hartford, 1931. 

Wash.—Sth Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Business 
Control, for term Oct. 1, 1928. to Sept. 30, 
1930, to Gov. and Legisl., 22d regular session, 
1931. Olympia, 1930. 

Va.—Dept. of Agric. and Immigration, Jan., 
1932—Bull. No. 289, G. W. Koiner. Com., 
office of publication. Richmond, 1932. 

Conn.—Commercial Fertilizers. Rept. for 1931, 

Bailey, Chemist in Charge, Dept. of 
Analytical Chemistry, Agricl. Experiment 
Station—Bull 331, Oct., 1931. Hartford, 1931. 

W. Va.—8th Bienn. Rept. of State Comr. of 
Prohibition, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930, 
W. G. Brown, Comr. of Prohibition. Charles- 
ton, 1930. 





To Encianp and France . . . delicious 
food ... English-speaking stewards ... 
see your travel agent or the 


Trench Line 


MR. JAMES F. NOLAN, General Agent 
1429 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., Telephone Metropolitan 1440 


e 


y 
Or Any Autho: 


today 
grazing on the tundra at the edge of the 
| Arctic. 
|creature lived that far south at a time 


being just below the edge of the 


Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 34, No. 2, Feb., | 


118, Reappraisement Cir- | 


Signal Corps Field Manual—Vol. 1. Signal | 
ens Troops, U. S. War Dept. Price, 50) 
cents. 


1ll.—63d Ann. Ins. Rept. of Dept. of Trade | 


of Basket Maker culture. 


The spear point is considered almost 


positive evidence that human beings were 
in the country with the vanished animals. 
The amount of earth that had accumu- 
|lated above it indicates that many cen- 
turies, 


at least, had elapsed before the 


cavern was again used for human habi- 
v tation by the Basket Maker people. 
| pecially significant-are the bones of the 
musk-ox as far scuth as Texas. 


Es- 


The range of animals of like species 
is strictly circumpolar, the herds 


The indictaion is strong that the 


when the greater part of the continent 
was covered with ice, its grazing grounds 
ice- 
Sheet. There was evidence that the 
musk-ox skeleton was not brought from 
somewhere else. 

Indications of Antiquity 


This would indicate that the maker of 
the spear point and numerous fire hearths 
lived at the close of, or during, the last 
ice age. It implies an antiquity which 
few anthropologists in the past have been 
willing to grant the human race in the 
western world although, Mr. Setzler points 
out, not disproving the well-established 
thesis that the continent was peopled by 
migration from eastern Asia by way of 


| Alaska. 


Mr. Setzler is to follow up anotheér clue 
from the same general region. He will 
start in the southern part of the Big Bend 


|of Texas, a few miles from the Rio Grande, 


and work north up the Pecos towards the 
Guadalupe mountains. This is all a hilly 


{and mountainous country with numerous 


caves—both limestone caverns in the 
sedimentary rock and big gas pockets in 
the volcanic rocks. Last year in one cave 
in this region he found a few remnants 
of an ancient Indian culture which arche- 
ologists have been unable to definitely ° 
identify. There were some slight indica- 


| tions, however, which connected it with the 


Basket Makers although it did not check 
entirely with any of the known Basket 
Maker horizons. 

Search for Skeletons 

The question to be answered by fur- 
ther cave excavations is whether these 
people were a branch of the Basket 
Makers or possibly their forerunners, in- 
tervening between them and the Folsom 
spearhead makers. If the latter is true 
it may be possible to find still lower cave 
levels with artifacts of the Folsom peo- 
ple themselves and—which would b- by 
far the greatest find of all—some ‘of their 
bones. Until a skeleton is found the na- 
ture of these most ancient of Americans 
will remain a mystery. 

On the way to Texas Mr. Setzler will 
stop at Cumberland Island, Ga., to in- 
vestigate an alleged find of a dugout 
canoe of the sort used by the southern 
Indians at the time of the first white 
settlements. At present only one of these 
is known to exist. Considerable confu- 
sion has arisen because slaves adopted the 
same style of boatmaking and their prod- 
ucts have been mistaken for those of the 
Indians. 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
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| Bible. O. T. Song of Solomon. English. 
| Song of songs with woodcuts by 
Reid. 75 p., illus. 
inc.. 1931. 
Castello, Julio M. 
sabre. duelling sword. 
St. Marks prtg. corp., 1931. 31-2 
| Cloud, Roy W. On the trails of yesterday, 
Calif. stories. 249 p., illus. San Francisco, 
Harr Wagner pub. co., 1931. 31-54839 
Crichton-Browne, Sir James. 
second thoughts. 294 p 
Itd., 1931 31-34825 
Crouse, Russel. It seems like yesterday. 192 
p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1931. 31-34840 
| Duckworth, Francis R. G. Browning; back- 
ground and conflict. 219 p. Lond., E. Benn, 


i931, 
James 


N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 
31-28495 
foil, 


Theory of fencing; 
150 p., illus. N 






The doctor's 
Lond., E. Benn 


1931. 31-34828 
Dukelow, Jean H. The ship book, by... and 
H&nson H. Webster. 280 p., illus. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1931 31-34835 
Groat, Wm. U.S. soldiers’ home, Wash., Distr, 
of Col.; pictorial exposition, illus. 4 p, 
Wash., D. C., Prtg. by Natl. capital press, 
1931, 31-34834 
Howell, Glenn. Medals of honor; hero tales 
of Amer. navy. 306 p. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 
Dial press, 1931 31-34841 


| Jackson. Geo. G. The story of the liner. 208 
N. Y.. Macmillan co., 1931. 31-34837 
Kagey, Rudolf. F. H. Bradley's logic. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1931.) 131 p. N. 

| ¥., 1931. 31-3470 
|} Lamond, John. A. Conan Doyle, a memoir. 








310 p. Lond., J. Murray, 1931 31-34826 
Maugham, Wm. S. Plays. 1 v. Lond. W. 
Heinemann. 1931 31-34827 
Megroz, Rodolphe L. Joseph Conrad's mind 
and method. 269 p. Lond., Faber & Faber, 
1931 
Nicklin, Myrtle A. My progress book i 
history. 72 p., illus. Columbus, O., A 
educ. press, 1931. 3]- 
Pectman, John G Study of factors mease 
vred by Thorndike intelligence examinae 
tion for high school graduates. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia univ.) 56 p. N. Y,, 
1931. 31-34771 
Regensburg, Jeanette. Studies of educl. suce 
cess and fatlure in supernormal children, 
(Archives of psychology, no. 129.) 150 p. 
N. Y% 1931. 31-34769 
| Van Metre, Thurman W. Tramps and liners, 
324 p., illus. Garden City, N. ¥., Doubleday, 
Doran & company, 1931. 31-28500 


Wells, Herbert G. 
vention. 
1931. 


The time machine; an in- 
86 p., illus. N,. ¥., Random house, 
31-34809 
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Educators Discuss Problems 


And Needs of School System 


Aroused Public Opinion to Danger Arising | 
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From Retrenchment Programs Is 
Besought at Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.3 


Francisco, in which the school district 
embraces the county as well as the city. 


“In general, our school districts may be| tions and problems as well as the conven- | 


titudes, generalizations and appreciations 
and a full understanding of life’s institu- 


said to have originated in a period Of| tional skills and facts. 


poor transportaion when it was necessary 
to have them in walking distance of a 
child’s home. 

“Some districts offered high school sub- 
jects without any legislation. In Illinois 
and Michigan this was particularly the 
case and was finally vindicated in the so- 
called Kalamazoo case in Michigan in 


| conditions, 


“American education, moreover, is bein 
constantly modified to meet changing 
is concerned with education 
for character and includes training punils 
to meet and solve for themsleves civic 
problems with which they are likely to 


|be confronted in adult life. 


which the supreme court held that the| 


school board was entirely within its rights 
in giving high school work. , 

“But in some States it is not possible for 
a board of education to offer high school 
subjects without the authority of law 
which is now granted to them subject to 
certain approval of the electorate, evalua- 
tion fixed by statute, etc. 

“At the present time, however, there are 
about 7,500 districts in New York State 
operating only elementary schools. 
California there are 3,180 such districts, 


7,716 in Minnesota, and 10,980 in Illinois. | 
“A study made in 1930 by Walter H. | 


Gaumitz showed that approximately one- 
third of the 18,000 odd high schools con- 
tained less than 50 pupils and that 4,675 
more of them contained 51 to 100 pupils 
This amounted to over half of the high 
schools in the entire country. 

“In spite of this large number of small 
schools there are very many children liv- 
ing in the country beyond the reach of 
any school at all. Many of the States 
have provided for transportation. In fact, 


nearly every State has some law on this | 


subject. In most States there is a tui- 
tion provision in the law.” 


Recent Educational Gains 
Said to Be Endangered 


That portion of Dr. Strayer’s address | 


touching upon the present responsibili- 
ties of education follows in part: 

“There is danger that we may not be 
able to maintain the gains which have 


“The principle of the complete develop- 
ment of the individual underlies the ef- 
forts of American education to furnish 


;equal opportunities for the developmen: 


In| 


of each child without regard to the lo- 
cality in which he may chance to have 
been placed, and further, to adapt the 
materials of the curriculum and the 
methods of the classroom to take account 
of differences in physique, mentality, vo- 
cational interests and social outlook of 
pupils. A variety of classroom methods 
has been invented to enable each pupil 
to express himself. 


“Furthermore, complete development of | 


individuality in the case of teachers is 


|being more fully stressed and the power 


of initiative and instructive endeavor 
being encouraged. 

“Both of the factors—the social and 
the individual—are tending to be care- 
| fully balanced to secure proper equilibrium 
in all democratic institutions. Happy in- 
deed should we be that these integrating 
elements of democracy are so fully per- 
meating present-day education in the 
| United States and enabling us clearly to 
realize and justify the fnuction of the 
public schools in America.” 


|More Uniformity Sought 


is 


\In College Requirements 


Other speakers touching upon national 
surveys of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion were: P. Roy Brammell, specialist 
in school administration; Roy O. Billett, 
specialist in school administration; Carl 
A. Jessen, specialist .in secondary educa- 


quirements, Mr. Brammell cited 517 in- 
stitutions studied in which there are 36 
different crtieria of entrance requirements. 
He asserted that more cooperation is 
needed between colleges and high schools 
so that the transition or 
may be more harmonious. The main 
recognized as “the lack of efficient guid- 
ance work in both the secondary schools 
and colleges.” 


lowed for supervision in many high 

schools “is entirely inadequate.” Super- 

visors, he said, have 25 different titles. 
“The development of curricula, the se- 





been made, much less develop the still} tion, and Arthur K. Loomis, head specialist 
more effective service which the present |iM curriculum. These speakers are con- 
social and economic situation demands. | nected with the National Survey on Sec- 
Everywhere there is an attack upon public | Ondary Education. 

education expressed primarily in terms of| In commenting on college entrance re- 
retrenchment, in the support of the} 


schools. | 


“It is seriously proposed that we cannot 
afford the program of education already 
established. There seems to be little ap- 
preciation of the fact that the need of 
the hour is for a richer education to be 
provided for an increasing percentage of 
the total population. The better we know 
the work that is done in our schools, the 
more certainly we are willing to acknowl- 


edge the necessity for the further devel- | 


opment of our school system. 

“It is in this situation that in cities 
and in rural areas schools have been 
closed, terms have been shortened, teach- 
ers’ salaries have been reduced, classes 
have been increased in size, some of the 
more significant offerings have been elim- 
inated from the curriculum, adequate edu- 
cational supplies and books have been de- 
nied, health service and physical education 
have been dropped, the attendance service 
has been crippled, proposals have been 
made for the lowering of the standards for 
entrance into the profession, building pro- 
grams which were to provide adequate 
housing have been abandoned, night and 
continuatiaqn schools have been closed—in 
short, the whole program of education is 
being curtailed, if not indeed placed in 
jeopardy. * * * 

“We must have schools that do much 
more than provide opportunities for indi- 
vidual initiative and achievement. We 
must develop a curriculum which, while 
it adjusts educational opportunities to 
the needs and capacities of individuals, 
has for its objective the development of 
men and women who love liberty, who 
seek justice, who are willing to sacrifice 
personal advantage to the well-being of 
the whole group. 

“We may not think less of the impor- 
tance of guaranteeing to the individual 
the right of security of his person and 
property, but we must seek to develop as 
well his devotion to social justice. 


Fourth of Teachers Have 
Only Scant Training 


“And with this responsibility thrust 
upon the schools, we do well to ask how 
well we are equipped to render this sur- 
passingly important service. According to 
the National Survey of the Training of 
Teachers now under way, 26 per cent of 
the teachers in the schools of the United 
States have less than two years of edu- 
cation beyond high school. One out of 
every five teachers is new to the job which 
he holds during the current year. 

“The program of retrenchment which 
is everywhere being advocated, involving 
as it does reductions in salaries of from 
5 to 30 per cent, promises to result in even 
less well qualified teachers in our schools. 
Even more seriously, many of the more 
competent teachers already in the service 
are harassed by their inability to meet 
their financial obligations. Many of them 
view with uncertainty their economic se- 
curity. Some of them have lost the high 
morale and professional enthusiasm nec- 
essary in those who would inspire the 
youth of the land. 

“Never before has there been such need 
as there is tow.y for men and women 
of high intelligence, 
and of deep social sympathy and under- 
Standing to staff our schools. The situ- 
ation demands teachers who are more 
than drill masters. 

“The work of the teacher in our so- 
ciety must be measured by the degree of 
leadership which he is able to offer to 
young people in their attempt to under- 
stand our modern complex social life. He 
must be a student of society as well as a 
student of human nature. He must seek 
to lead boys and girls in their attempt to 
think straight with respect to the most 
difficult problems with which men have 
ever had to struggle. He must seek to 
develop those ideals which will make pos- 
sible the regeneration of our society. 

“Our plan is not for the maintenance 
of salaries but rather for the maintenance 
and development of our civilization and 
for the perpetuity of our institutions. It 
matters little in the long run what any 
particular teacher or group of teachers is 
paid; but we have in the support of pub- 
lic education or in the lack of it the des- 
tiny of our humanity.” 

An authorized summary of Commis- 
isoner Graves’ address follows in full text: 

“Education in the United States is at 
present tending to realize the ideals and 
the aspirations of democracy. Present 
education primarily aims to establish in- 
stitutions that will safeguard a free so- 
ciety, but at the same time it endeavors 
to aff ordeach citizen the opportunity to 
lead a more significant life. 


Education Essential 
For Democracy 


“We are thoroughly convinced not only 
that education is essential to the endur- 
ance of democratic society but that even 
the prosperity of a democracy is indis- 
solubly connected with the efficiency of 
our public schools, since the degree to 
which they provide for the development of 
skills, information and character traits 
in pupils largely determines the wealth, 
culture and influence of our country. 

“Since democracy is the realization of a 
social ideal and a mode of living, being as 
much concerned with social, economic, re- 
ligious and cultural relationships as with 
political, the schools are extending their 
curriculums to include all important at- 


of broad training, | 





“WHEREVER | HAPPEN TO BE 


erfield's 


| Classroom equipment,” he explained, “are 


| at present most influential in determining 
what the activities of the supervisors shall 


be.” 


Following the completion of the Na- | 


tional Survey of Secondary Education, 
Carl Jessen explained, there will be held 
throughout the country a series of con- 
ferences. The purposes of these confer- 
ences will be “to give currency to the find- 
ings.” The meetings, which will be held 
in strategic geographic locations, Mr. Jes- 
sen added, will be held under local aus- 
pices by agencies which can give effect to 
whatever recommendations they adopt. 


| Education Standards 


Found to Vary 


Dr. Loomis, in commenting on_ the 
studies in curricula by the Secondary Edu- 


cation Survey, said that in spite of the | 


apparent belief of Americans in a stand- 


ardized form of education from the first | 


grade through the twelfth, “there is con- 
clusive evidence of wide variations both 
in the junior and the senior high schools.” 

Citing the teaching of English and his- 
tory as examples, Dr. Loomis said, many 
changes have occurred in their treatment 
by the school systems of the Nation. He 
pointed out that there is no common ob- 
jective in the general sciences. However, 
he cited the “flux” of the curriculum at 
present as “the most encouraging thing 
that can be said.” 


Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent | 


oi Schools of Phiiadelphia, Pa., and pres- 
ident of the Department of Superinten- 
}ence of the National Education Associa- 


| tion, in an address Feb. 22 at Mount Ver- | 


}non over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, pointed out that school leaders at- 
tending the convention at Washington of 


the Department of Superintendence hope | 


| to outline plans for maintaining the high 
| Standard of American education “unti: the 
return of prosperity makes the support 
of the schools no longer dilficult.” 

He declared that the members of this 
organization have assembled at Washing- 
|ton from every State in the Union to dis- 


|cuss the educational welfare of children. | public will be intersted in the newspaper | tory procedures but little and frequently | lected. There is a great disproportion be- | 
“Seldom,” he asserted, “has a national| accounts of the convention, and in the| practice without the technical advantage | tween the expenditure for public health 
| meeting of school leaders been of so | 


reat 


importance. In many communities educa- 


sn 


Radio Program. 


“articulation” | 


hindrance to this articulation, he said, is | 


Mr. Billett said the amount of time al- | 


lection of subject and their content, and | 
the choosing of texts, reference books, and | 


P 


Medical Survey _| 
Shows Poor Lack | 
For Proper Car 


Waste and Inadequate Atten- 
tion Disclosed in Typical 
Study in Vermont, Says 
Medical Cost Group 


| The “poor” do not receive necessary 
medal care, at least in so far as is shown 
by a typical study in Vermont, the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care an- 
nounced in a statement just received by 
, the Department of the Interior. 
| It was found that at least 30 per cent 
of the money expended was wasted be- 
cause of self-medication or inferior practi- 
tioners.” More than $7,500,000 is ex- 
pended annually in Vermont, more than 
2,000,000 of which is wasted, it was ex- 
plained. It was further discovered that 
70 per cent of the people studied had no 
|dental care of any kind during the year 
Other facts revealed disclosed that pre- 
ventive medicine is sorely neglected 


Believed Typical of Country 


Additional information made available 
in the statement issued by the Commit- 
tee on the Cost of Medical Care, of which 
Secretary Ray Lyman ‘Wilbur is Chair- 
man, follows: 

Vermont was chosen for study because 
= 


by the financial crisis which has affected 
every other activity of American life. 
Those who are in charge of the schools 
recognize, as do all other leaders, that 
the present economic situation is tem- 
porary. They hope at this meeting to 
outline plans for maintainig the present 
|}high standards of education, until the 
return of prosperity makes the support of 
the schools no longer difficult. 

“No one wishes children to suffer be- 
;}cause of conditions for which they are 
| not to blame. Citizens in every community 
are cooperating with school officials in| 
|efforts to save the schools from serious 
permanent injury,” he continued. 

“Boards of education whose superin- 
| tendents are not able to attend this meet- | 
ing will wish to learn immediately of the | 
helpful suggestions made here. They are 
| invited to wire someone who is in attend- | 
jance for a complete report. The general | 


jradio programs which will bring to all| 
|who wish to receive them excerpts from 


tional opportunity has been threatened | convention discussions and addresses.” | 


[ 


| tune in on Chest- 


Six nights a week aft 


10:30 E. S. T. over the Columbia Coast-to-Coast 


Network 


Alex Gray, soloist 


Nat Shilkret’s famous 


orchestra and 


Say, con't that fellow sing ? “ 


| it was considered representative of eari- | 


cultural New England and other histori- | 
cally mature communities, and because 
its problems, as the report repeatedly | 
points out, are fairly typical of a substan- | 
tial'part of the United States. 

The total spent in Vermont annually 
for medical care was estimated at some-| 
thing over $7,500,000, or over $21  per)| 
capita. Thirty per cent of this total—or | 
the amount estimated as wasted in Ver- 
mont each year—would come to well over 
$2,000,000, or over $6 per capita. 

Financial Difficulties Shown 

The exhaustive detail of Dr. Peebles’ 
321-page report makes strikingly clear the | 
financial difficulties confronting doctors, 
dentists and nurses, and at the same time 
points out the inadequacy of the medical 
attention received by the public, in spite} 
of the fact that there were found many | 
practitioners with insufficient work. Sec-| 
retary of the Interior will, in the Fall of | 
1932, announce the findings and recom-| 
mendations resulting from its five-year | 
study of the problem of “the delivery of 
adequate, scientific medical service to all} 
the people, rich and poor, at a cost which 
can be reasonably met by them in their 
respective stations in life.” 

Other striking facts revealed by 
survey include: 

1. Costs of sickness to families are dis- | 
tributed unevenly, the annual expenditure 
ranging in the families studied from 50 
cents to $1,400. Of approximately 1,300 
rural families intensively studied, 17 per 
cent of them paid 62 per cent of the total 
costs incurred by the entire group. 

2. Mileage charges by doctors for visits 
to outlying districts, usually 50 cents a 
mile one way, in addition to the fee, 
intensify this unevenness, and dispose farm 
famiiles to put off calling the doctor. 

Central Agency Lacking 

3. No central board or agency is avail- 
able to plan the provision of medical fa- 
cilities according to the needs of the peo- 
ple; to decide, for example, whether new 
hospitals are required, and if so, what 
kinds and how large they should be, and 
where located. s 

4. Seventy per cent of the people studied 

had no dental care of any kind during the 
year. 
" 5. In a few rural communities in the 
State, subsidies are paid to physicians 
out of tax funds, thus assisting them to 
earn an adequate living and making a} 
doctor accessible to citizens in the locality. | 
Elsewhere, physicians often have difficulty | 
making ends meet. ; 

6. Osteopaths average an annual net in-| 
come of $4,454, an income higher than 
that of either physicians, who average 
$4,310, or dentists, who average $4,187. | 


the | 


First President 


| Attorney General Mitchell | 


| undoubtedly have been confirmed. 


| ing interim appointments. 


| carefully 


controversies between litigants brought 
before them as a court for decision: 

The first term of the first Supreme 
Court opened Feb. 1, 1790. That evening 
the justices attended a dinner given to 
them by the President, and thus origi- 
nated the custom continued to this day 
for the President annually to give a state 
dinner in honor of the Supreme Court. 

At the opening of the first term there 
was little or no business to transact.. The 
lower Federal courts from which appeals 
were mainly to be taken were just be- 
ing organized and no cases were brought 
to the court. It did little more than to 
admit a few members of the bar to prace- 
tice, and to announce some rules of pro- 
cedure. 

Indeed, for the next three years the 
|court had little business before it. The 
first case decided on the merits was not 
heard until August, 1792. From its or- 
—_—_—_—_—_— ganization in 1790 to the end of Wash- 
[Continued from Page 2.] ington’s second term in 1797, the entire 
when Congress convened, sent his nom- | business * the court ata — 400 
in wit , | pages o fthe reports and that much space 
ination ” the Senate. Rutledge’s nom- | was only necessary because it was the 
ination was rejected by the Senate by 4| practice then for each justice to write 
vote of 14 to 10, largely because he had; an opinion in every case. 
made a speech attacking the Jay treaty. astanans Te eportenes snared ae 
But for this unfortunate speech he would | that seven-year period. At the term com- 
|}mencing in October, 1930, and ending in 
June, 1931, 241 opinions on the merits 
| were rendered. Notwithstanding the mea- 
| ger extent o fits activities in these early 
years, Washington as well as other great 


Realized Need of 


Supreme Court 


Praises the Foresight of | 
George Washington and 
The First Congress 


His defeat was an event of importance 
in American legal history as it is un- 
likely if he had been confirmed that John 
Marshall, the great expounder of the Con- 
stitution, would later have received the|statesmen of his time foresaw the im- 
appointment. Thus upon the event of one | portant place which the court was to oc- 
chance speech regarding a British treaty | cupy in the development and maintenance 
hinged the future coursé of American | of our constitutional government. 
constitutional law. | In the Adams Administration John 

This incident discloses that in Washing- | Marshall took his place as Chief Justice, 
ton’s time it was considered proper to| and then commenced that series of great 
make appointments to the Supreme Court | decisions expounding the Constitution, 
during a recess of the Senate, and for the | without which it may well be doubted 
appointee to take office with the expecta- | whether the national union could have 
tion he would later be nominated and con-| been preserved. No institution of gov- 
firmed by the Senate. In modern times|ernment can be devised which will be 
no President would think of placing a man | satisfactory at all times to all ple, 
on that Court through the power of mak-| but it may truly be said that in spite of 

|} necessary human imperfections the court 
It is also interesting to note that in 1793 | today fulfills its function in our national 
President Washington sought to obtain|system better than any instrumentality 
from the Chief Justice and his associates | which has ever been advocated as a sub- 
advice upoh certain legal questions and | stitute. 
submitted to them 29 _ interrogatories, From its organization the court has from 
framed. To these the justices | time to time been subjected to attacks. A 
declined to reply, asserting the principle, | review o fits history shows that from one 
later well recogniezd, that they are not| generation to another these attacks have 
constitutionally empowered to give ad-|been gradually diminishing, until today 
visory opinions to the President, and may | they are as nothing, compared with those 
only deliver opinions in actual cases Or/in the early periods of our history. 
——=-| The court has steadily grown in im- 
portance and in the respect and confidence 
of the people. Its place as the bulwalk ¢ 





used to the extent that good practice 
requires. There is almost no out-patient, 


Salaried Physicians Earn More | clinic, or follow-up activity, and the fact | 

7. Physicians employed on’ full-time} that at ‘east six hospitals do not own a 

salaries earn, on the average, $1,000 a year! microscope is taken as illustrative of cer- 
more than physicians in private practice.| tain deficiencies in diagnostic practice. 


of the constitutional liberties of the citi- 
zen is recognized. We know that Wash- 
ington was right when he said “it must 
be considered the keystone of our political 


8. Rural doctors utilize modern labora- | 


afforded by a_ hospital. 
9. Though there are, in general, enough 
ospital beds in the State, they are not 


WN business 


all ove 


fabric.” 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered by Mr. Mitchell 
Feb. 22 over the National Broadcast- 
ing Company under the auspices of 
the Minnesota Bar Association.) 


10. Preventive medicine is sorely neg- | 


work, 31 cents per capita annually, and 
for nervous, mentally unsound and feeble- 
minded persons, $2.45 per capita. 


takes me 


the world 


"Guess I’m like most Americans who travel 
a lot, I take many of my hobbies with me. Chest- 
erfields, for instance. I’ve smoked ’em for years. 

“They’re not only made good, but they’re 
made to keep good, and that’s why they hold 
old customers like me. 

**Take the tobaccos. That fragrant Turkish to- 
bacco—your taste gets that, all right. And the 
whole blend—say, there’s nothing like it for 


milder, better taste. 


“But my point is, Chesterfields are just the 
same wherever I buy them—Argentina, India, 
New Zealand. The package is O. K.—moisture- 
tight, clean-looking—keeps the aroma in. 

‘Even the paper comes into it. As far off as 
Shanghai I’ve noticed how pure and white and 
fresh it is. 


“[’ve never yet found a town where Chester- 
fields couldn’t be had! And no matter where 


Tve bought 
exactly right 


Mi 


’em, they’ve always been just 


1% 
. 


Wrapped in Du Pont 
Number 300 Moisture- 
Proof Cellophane—the best 
and most expensive made. 


LDER PURE TASTE BETTER 
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Law Is Sustained [Broadcast Appeal — 
q Against Billboard Is Refused Hearing 


Tobacco Posters 


















Supreme Court Not to Review 
Suit Involving Legality 
Of Radio Statute 
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Decisions Are Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals | 


Promulgated Feb. 23 | 
Charles J. Livingood, Executor of the Will 

of Mary M. Emery, Deceased. Docket | 
No. 40899. | 

Held that attorney fees incurred in 
connection with a proceeding in court 
to partition certain properties and in 
other matters growing therefrom were | 
not deductible as ordinary and neces- | 
sary expenses paid or incurred in car- | 
rying on a trade or business. | 
Washington Market Company. Docket 

No. 43912. | 

Necessary expenses, such as engi- | 
neering costs, cosis of surveys and 
fees to lawyers and expert witnesses, 
incurred in connection with protect- 
ing taxpayer’s interests in a con- 
demnation suit should be deducted in 
determining the amount of the net 
award which is used in computing | 
profit, if any, arising therefrom. 

_ Where, in a condemnation. proceed- 
ing, the Government retains out of the 
award sufficient funds to satisfy liens 
and mortgages against the property 
and itself pays the same, the amount 
so retained should be included in de- 
termining the amount of the net 
award. The payment of such obliga- 
tions by the Government on behalf of 
the taxpayer constitutes payment to 
the taxpayer equally as though the 
Government had paid the money to 
taxpayer and taxpayer had in turn 
satisfied the obligations. | 

Section 203(b)(5) of the Revenue | 
Act of 1924 relating, in part, to a 
situation where property is taken in 
exercise of the power of requisition 
or condemnation and the taxpayer 
expends the proceeds of the award in 
replacing the property taken with 
other property similar or related in 
service or use to the property so con- 
verted, is a special or relief provision 
designed to prevent an inequitable in- 
cidence of taxation. 

The last sentence of subsection (5) 
of section 203(b), which relates to a | 
case where part only of the award 
is used in replacing the converted 
property, is a _ limitation on _ the 
amount of profit that may be deter- 
mined and does not provide that the 
total amount of such excess remain- | 
ing after partial replacement is profit. 

Section 203(b)(5) was intended to 
protect and not to penalize a taxpayer 
whose property is taken on condemna- 
tion. In such a situation profit, if 
any, is determined by the ordinary 
method provided by seetion 204(b), 
subject to the limitations fixed by 
section 203. 

I. G. Zumwalt. Docket No. 6883. 

Whether or not there has been an 
abandonment of property depends on 
the intention of the owner, coupled 
with the act of abandonment, both 
to be ascertained and determined from 
all the surrounding facts and cir- 

























































































The Supreme Court of the United 
case involving the constitutionality of 
Due Process, Equal Pro- provisions of the Radio Act of 1927, the 
tection and ‘ Commerce | 2% under which all radio facilities are 
* The petition of the American Bond & 
Clauses Not Violated Mortgage Company and Trianon, Inc., in 
case No. 628, to review the decision of 
V Seventh Circuit was denied. The lower 
SraTe oF Uran. court held the challenged provisions valid. 
Supreme Court of the United States. The petitioners had complained that 
ourt of Utah.|newal of their broadcasting license for 
Appeal trem ee end WitttaM: H. Respex |Station WMMB-WOK, at Chicago, con-| 
Jr. (Dan B. Suretps, W. T. Kinver, and |Stitutes the taking of property without 
: P. Parxer, At-: ence, it is explained, prior to the enact- 
Saal Genera! Sod aikntn D. Anper-|ment of the Radio Act, it having been 
son, Assistant, for appellee. licensed by the Secretary of Commerce. 
the Department of Justice, not only on | 
Feb. 23, 1932 substantive grounds,,.but on the grouhd | 
|that the petitioners had failed to appeal 
Mr. Justice BRANDEIS |from the decision of the Commission re- 
opinion of the Court. fusing renewal, of their license to the 
|Court of Appeals of the District of Co-| 
as amended by c. 52, sec. 2, Laws of 1923, i 
and c. 92, Laws of 1929, provides: 
“Tt shall be a misdemeanor for any per- | 
on any billboard, street car sign, street 
car, placard, or on any other object or 
place of display, any advertisement of 
ing tobacco, or smoking tobacco, or any 
disguise or substitute of either, except | 
that a dealer in cigarettes, cigarette pa- 
utes, may have a sign on the front of 
his place of business stating that he is a 
dealer in such articles, provided that} 
hibit the advertising of cigarettes, cigar- 
ette papers, chewing tobacco, smoking to-! 
bacco, or any ) 
either in any newspaper, magazine, or pe- 
riodical printed or circulating in the State 
of Utah.” 
The Packer Corporation, a Delaware 
corporation engaged in billboard adver- 
tising and authorized to do business in 
for displaying a large poster advertising 
Chesterfield cigarettes on a_ billboard 
owned by it and located in Salt Lake 
The poster was displayed pursuant to 
a general contract for advertising Ches- 
terfield cigarettes, made by the defendant 
of Ohio. Both the poster and the cigar- 
ettes advertised were manufactured with- 
out the State of Utah and were shipped 
any, a foreign corporation. 
. The defendant claimed that the stat- 
ute violates several provisions of the Fed- 
overruled; and the defendant was con- 
victed and sentenced. On the authority 
of its recent decision in State v. Packer 
court of the State affirmed the judgment 
of the trial court. 2 P. (2d) 114. The 
case is here on appeal under sec. 237 (a) 
act of Feb. 13, 1925, c. 229, 43 Stat. 937. 
It is not denied that the State may, 
under the police power, regulate the busi- 
Gundling v. Chicago, 177 U. S. 183, 188; 
Austin v. Tennessee, 179 U. S. 343, 348; 
and the advertising connected therewith, 
340 U. S. 342, 364, 365; Tanner v. Little, 
240 U. S. 369, 384, 385. The claim is that 
because of its poewies provisions the 
e 


Baeterne Court Declares) states refused. on Feb. 23, to review a 
regulated. 
THe PACKER (CorPORATION the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
No. 357. denial by the Radio Commission of a re- 
‘ Marvin Bower with them on the brief),|COmpensation. The station was in exist- 
Review by the court was opposed by 
Opinion of the Court 
the | 
Section 2, of c. 145, Laws of Utah, 1921, 
lumbia, 
son, company, or corporation to display | 
cigarettes, cigarette papers, cigars, chew- 
zee. tobacco or cigars or their substi- | 
nothing herein shall be construed to pro- 
disguise or substitute of | 
Corporation Prosecuted in Utah 
Utah, was prosecuted under this statute 
City. 
‘ with an advertising agency in the State 
into it by Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
eral Constitution; the objections were 
Corporation, 297 Pac. 1013, the highest 
of the Judicial Code, as amended by the 
ness of sellifig tobacco, products, compare 
compare Rast v. Van Deman & Lewis Co., 
statute viotates the Federal Constitution. | 


























Equal Protection Clause Cited | 


First. The contention mainly urged is 
that the statute violates the equa? protec- 
tion clause of the Fourteenth Amendment; 
that in discriminating between the dis- 
play by appellant of tobacco advertise- 
ments upon billboards and the display by 
others of such advertisements in news- 
papers, magazines or periodicals, it makes 
an arbitrary classification. 

The history of the legislation shows that 
the charge in unfounded. In Utah no one 
may sell cigarettes or cigarette papers 
without a license (Note No. 1). Since 1890, 
it has been the persistent poticy, first of 
the Territory and then of the State, to 




























































































revent the use of tobacco by minors, and cumstances, 
e discourage its use by adults. Giving, Mere nonuser does not constitute 
tobacco to a minor, as well as selling it, abandonment. 





is a misdemeanor (Note No. 2). So is per- 
mitting a minor to frequent any place of 
business while in the act of using tobacco 
in any form ‘Not. No. 3). 





A lessee who places on leased prep 
erty improvements which cannot be 
removed after the expiration of the 
lease is entitled to amortize the cost 
Mere possession of tobacco by the minor of such improvements over the life 
is made a crime (Note No. 4). And smok-| of the lease. 
ing by anyone in any enclosed public place | ———— = — ‘ = 
(except a public smoking room designated v. s., 313, 384; Truax v. Raich, 239 U. 8. 



























































as such by a conspicuous sign at or near} 
the entrance) is a misdemeanor (Note 
No. 5). 

In 1921, the Legislature enacted a gen-| 
eral prohibition of the sale or giving away 
of cigarettes or cigarette papers to any| 
erson, and of their advertisement in any 
‘orm. Laws of Utah, 1921, c. 145, sections | 
1, 2. After two years, however, the plan | 
of absolute prohibition of sale was aban-| 
doned in favor of a ticense system. Laws 
of Utah, 1923, c. 52, section 1. But the 
rovision against advertisements was re-| 
ained, broadened to include tobacco in| 
most other forms. , | 

In 1926, this statute was held void under 
the commerce clause, as applied to an ad- 
vertisement of cigarettes manufactured in 
another State, inserted in a Utah news- 
aper which circulated in_ other States. 
Btate v. Salt Lake Tribune Publishing Co., 








Second. The defendant contends that} 
to make it illegal to carry out the con- 
tract under which the advertisement was 
displayed takes its property without due 
process of law because it arbitrariJy cur- 
tails liberty of contract. The contention 
is without merit. The law deals con-| 
fessedly with a subject within the scope 
of the police pawer. No facts are brought | 
to our attention which establish either 
that the evil aimed at does not exist 
or that the statutory remedy is inappro- 
priate. O'Gorman & Young v. Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co., 282 U. S. 251, 257: 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. v. Glidden Co., 284 U. S. 151. 

Third. The defendant contends also 
that the statute imposes an unreasonable | 
restraint upon interstate commerce be- | 
68 Utah 187. me cause it prevents the display on billboards 

Newspaper Restriction Ended is powers amend rome another State. It 

n the Legislature, unwilling to|@0es not appear from the record that the 

abandon sitogether’ its declared policy, | defendant is the owner of the posters. Its 
amended the law by striking out the pro-) interest is merely in its billboards located 
vision which prohibited advertising in |in the State, upon Which it displays ad- 
newspapers and periodicals. The classi-|vertisements for which it is paid. 
fication alleged to be arbitrary was made| So far as the posters are concerned, 
in order to comply with the requirement | assuming them to be articles of commerce, 
of the Federa? Constitution as interpreted| compare Charles A. Ramsay Co. vy. Asso- | 
and applied by the highest court of the| ciated Bill Posters, 260 U. S. 501, 511, 
State. the statute is aimed, not at their im- 

Action by a State taken to observe one! portation, but at their use when affixed | 
prohibition of the Constitution does not|to billboards permanently located in the 
entail the violation of another. J. E. Raley| State. Compare Browning v. City of Way- 
& Brothers v. Richardson, 264 U. S. 157,| cross, 233 U. S. 500, 510. The prohibition 
160: Des Moines National Bank v. Fair-| is nondiscriminatory, applying regardless 





































































































































































































weather, 263 U. S. 103, 116. 117. Compare | of the origin of the poster. Its operatino 
Dolley v. Abilene Nat. Bank. 179 Fed.|is wholly intrastate, beginning alias the 
461, 463, 464. It is a reasonable ground | jnterstate movement of 








the poster has 
ceased. Compare Hygrade Provision Co. v. 
Sherman, 266 U. S. 497, 503; Hebe Co. v. 
Shaw, 248 U. S. 297, 304. See also Corn 
oes Refining Co. v. Eddy, 249 U. S. 


Claim of Immunity Denied 


To sustain the defendant's contention 
would be to hold that the posters, because 
|of their origin, were entitled to perma- 
nent immunity from the exercise of State 
regulatory power. The Federal Constitu- 
tion does not so require. Compare Mutual 
i-lm Corporation v. Industrial Commis- 
sion, 236 U. S. 230, 240, 241. So far as 
the articles advertised are concerned, the 
solicitation of the advertisements, it may 
be assumed, is directed toward intrastate 
sales. Compare Di Santo v. Pennsylvania, 
273 vu. S. 34. 

Whatever may be the limitations upon 
th> power of the State to regulate so- 
licitation and advertisement incident to 
un exclusively interstate business, the 
commerce clause interposes no barrier to 
its effective control of advertising essen- 
tially local. Compare Jell-O Co. v. Landes, 
20 F. (2d) 120, 121; International Text- 
Book Co. v. District of Columbia, 35 App. 
D. C. 307, 311, 312. 

Affirmed. 








of classification that the State has power 
to legislate with respect to persons in cer-| 
tain situations and not with respect to 
those in a different one ‘Note No. 6). 
Compare Williams v. Walsh, 222 U. 5S. 
415, 420. 

Moreover, as the State court has shown, | 
there is a difference which justifies the| 
classification between display advertising 
and in periodicals or newspapers: 

“Billboards, street car signs, and plac- 
ards and such are in a class by them- 
selves. They are wholly intrastate, and 
the restrictions apply without discrimi-| 
nation to all in the same class. Adver-| 
tisements of this sort are constantly be- 
fore the eyes of observers on the streets 
and in street cars to be seen without) 
the exercise of choice or volition on their | 

art. | 
Pe ther forms of advertising are ordi-| 
narily seen as a matter of choice on the 
part of the observer. The young people 
as well as the audits have those of the| 
billboard thrust upon them by all the 
arts and devices skill can produce. In 
the case of newspapers and magazines, 
there must be some seeking by one who} 
is to see and read the advertisement. The | 
radio can be turned off, but not so the 
billboard or street car placard. 

“These distinctions clearly place this | -— 
kind of advertisement in a position to; Note No. 1.—Laws of Utah, 1921, c. 145, sec. 
be classified so that regulations or pro- | 1, as Amended, Laws of 1923, c. 52, sec. 1; Laws 
hibitions may be imposed upon all within | °% 1925. ¢. 68; Laws of 1930, c. 5, sec. 1. 




































































































































































































































































the class. This is impossible with re-| , Note No. 2Laws of Utah, 1890, c. 65, sec. 
spect to newspapers and magazines.” 297 1, as amended, Laws of 1911, c. 51; Laws of 





1930, c. 5, sec. 1(k). 


Note No. 3.—Laws of Utah, 1921, c. 145, sec. 
See Laws of 1923, c. 52. sec. 1 














ac. 1013, 1019. The legislature may rec- 
Ognize degrees of evil and adapt its legis-| 3, 

















reasigned for argument. 








“at its session on Feb, 23. 


recess Feb. 29 to March 14. 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 


Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, Mr. 


Justice Sutherland, 
Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 


Mr. Justice Roberts. 


Frances Gash-Sosin and Maxwell Sosin of 
Newark, N. J.; Mary B. Linkins of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Harold Lee of New York City; 
Ireland Graves of Austin, Tex.; M. C. Ham- 
mond of Welch, W. Va.; Michael J. J. Wat- 
man of Lynn, Mass.; Ignatius K. Werwinski 
of South Bend, Inc.; Everett S. White of 
Taunton, Mass.; Frederick C. Oien and Nat 
S. Ruvell of Chicago, Ill.; and B. G. Carson 
of Washington, D. C., were admitted to 
practice. 


Decisions Accompanied 
By Written Opinions 


No. 457. Patrick J. Hurley et al., petition- 
ers, v. R. Foster Kincaid Sr. On writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. Decree 
reversed and cause remanded to the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Louisiana, with direc- 
tion to dismiss the bill without prejudice. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
No. 357. The Packer Corporation, appel- 
lant, v. The State of Utah. Appeal from 
the Supreme Court of the State of Utah. 
Judgment affirmed with costs. Opinion by 
Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
No. 311. St. Paul Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company, petitioner, v. Sophia Cc. 
Bachmann. On writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit. Judgment reversed 
with costs, and cause remanded to the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of West Virginia for fur- 
ther proceedings in conformity with the 
opinion of this court. Opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis. Mr. Justice McReynolds 
thinks the judgment should be affirmed. 
No. 378. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Chicago 
Portrait Company. On writ of certiorari to | 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals | 
for the Seventh Circuit. Judgment affirmed, 
and cause remanded to the said Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Opinion by Mr. Chief 
istice Hughes. 
“7. 19. wTatus N. Crowell, as Deputy 
Commissioner for the Seventh Compensation 
District of the United States Employes 
Compensation Commission, petitioner, Vv. 
Charles Benson; and 
No. 20. Letus N. Crowell, as Deputy Com- 
missioner for the Seventh Compensation 
District of the United States Employes 
Compensation Commission, and J. B, Knud- 
sen, petitioners, v. Charles Benson. On writs 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. De- 
cree affirmed, and cases remanded to the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of Alabama. Opinion by 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes. Dissenting opin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Brandeis in which Mr. 
Justice Stone and Mr. Justice Roberts con- 
cur. 





Orders Announced 
By Chief Justice 


“The Chief Justice announced the follow- 
ing orders of the court: 

No. 593. R. A. Vose, appellant, v. United 
States Cities Corporation. Appeal from the 
Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma. 
Per curiam: The appeal herein is dismissed 
for the want of jurisdiction. Sec. 237(a), 
Judicial Code, as amended by the Act of 
Feb. 13, 1925 (43 Stat. 936, 937). Treating 
the papers whereon the appeal was allowed 
as a petition for writ of certiorari, as re- 
quired by Sec. 237(c), Judicial Code, as 


amended (43 Stat. 936, 938), certiorari is 
denied. 
No. 654. Gulbang Nalbantian, petitioner, 


v. The United States of America. On peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit. Per curiam: The motion 
for leave to proceed further herein in forma 
pauperis is denied, for the reason that the 
court, upon consideration of the unprinted 
record herein submitted, finds no ground 
upon which a writ of certiorari should be 
issued. The petition for writ of certiorari 
is therefore also denied. 

The Chief Justice said: 

“In view of the large mumber of such 
orders, the other orders of the court made 
this day, upon motions submitted, upon 
examination of jurisdictional statements, 
and upon applications for writs of certiorari 
as shown upon the list certified by the 
Chief Justice, will not be announced orally 
and are filed with the clerk of the court.” 


No. —, Original. Ex parte: The State of 
Colorado, petii orer. A rule is ordered to 
issue requirir~ ‘i>e respondent to show 


cause on or kz.0ore ifarch 14 next why leave 
to file the petition for writ of mandamus 
should not be granted. 

No. 694. The United States of America v. 
George Otis Smith. The joint motion to 
bring up the entire record and cause and 
the joint motion to advance are granted 
and the case is assigned for argument on 
Monday, March 21 next, after the case here- 
tofore assigned for that day. 


Cases Reassigned 


For Argument 

The motion of the Attorney General and 
Solicitor General of the United States for 
leave to participate in the oral argument 
of this case is granted as prayed. 

No. 576. John T. Callahan, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America; 

No. 590. Herman O. Hagner and Julia C. 
Hagner, petitioners, v. The United States of 
America; and B 

No. 158. Amos Shriver, appellant, v. Wood- 
bine savings Bank of Woodbine, Iowa. It 
is ordered that these cases be reassigned 
for argument on Monday, March 14 next. 

No. 265. L. A. Nixon, petitioner, v. James 
Condon and C. H. Kolle. It is ordered that 
this case be assigned for reargument on 
Monday, March 14 next, after the cases here- 
tofore assigned for that day. 

No, 118. Fox Film Corporation, appellant, 
v. Paul H. Doyal, State Tax Commissioner; 
and 

No. 341. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Coronado 
Oil & Gas Company. It is ordered that 
these cases be restored to the docket and 
assigned for reargument on Monday, March 


/ 








The court granted petitions for review in two cases and denied similar petitions 
in 26 cases. The journal of the court for 
+ 


Feb. 23 and the day call follows: 





peals for the Second Circuit granted. The 
Chief Justice took no part in the considera- 
t or decision of this application. 


f>. 639. L. J. Blakey (Successor to R. E. 
Schumacher), Receiver etc., jetitioner, Vv. 
Charles J. Brinson. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit granted. 


No. 594. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Company, petitioner, v. 
Campbell River Mills Company, Ltd., et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit denied. 


No. 596. Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. West Memphis Power & 
Water Company et al. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Arkansas denied. 
~ No. 601. Katie E. Thomas, petitioner, v. 
Archie C. McFall. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Kansas denied. 

No. 606. United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, petitioner, v. Leong Dung 
Dye. Petition for writ of certiorari t@® the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 613. Des Moines Terminal Company, 
petitioner, v. Des Moines Union Railway 
Company et al.; and 

No. 614. Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Company, et al., Des Moines Union Railway 
Company et al. Petition for writs of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit denied. 


No. 618. Edmund D. Adcock, petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit denied. 


No. 623. Thomas A. Grigg, petitioner, v. 
Tom Bolton, United States Marshal, etc., 
et al. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit denied. 


No. 624. The United States, petitioner, v. 
Bonwit Teller & Co. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari' to the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 626. Wisconsin Coca Cola Bottling 
Company, et al., petitioners, v. E. L. Hust- 
ing Company. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Wisconsin denied. 

No. 628. American Bond and Mortgage 
Company and Trianon, Inc., petitioners, v. 
The United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit denied. \ 

No. 629. William Lowenstein, as Trustee, 
in Bankruptcy of Meyer Reikes, Bankrupt, 
petitioner, v. Annie Reikes et al.; and 

No. 630. William Lowenstein, as Trustee 
in Bankruptcy of Meyer Reikes, Bankrupt, 
petitioner, v. I. N. Platt & Co., Inc. Peti- 
tion for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit denied. 

No. 632. J. Z. Wright et al., petitioners, 
v. The United States of America. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 633. James A. Tillman, petitioner, v. 
Russo-Asiatic Bank. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
denied. 

No. 635. Frank L. Speakman, Ancillary 
Receiver, etc., petitioner, v. Thomas W. 
Bryan, as State Receiver, etc. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 637. Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
Pany, petitioner, v. C. M. Spencer. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of North Carolina denied. 

No. 638. Erie Railroad Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Richard W. Didsbury. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
See, Goaeee- 

°. 5 . E. Duliu, Doing Business as 
Mason & Dulion, petitioner, v S. A. Lynch 
Enterprise Finance Corporation. ‘ Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 


~~ nee. 

o. 641. Inez B. Crandall, petitioner, v. 
William Habbe, §heriff, etc. Petition “tor 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 


cult Court of Appeals for th 
denied. - e Seventh Circuit 


the United States Circuit Cour 
for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 651. F. G. Corker, petitioner, v. W. K. 
Howard, as Receiver. of the First National 
Bank of Dublin. Petition for writ of certi- 


of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit dente 
No. 653. Bankers Utilities Company, The, 
et al., petitioners, v. National Bank Sup- 
ply Company, Inc., et al. 
of certiorari to the U 
Cours of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit de- 
one. 1882: 
0. of New York, Inc., et al 
v. Charles Henry Bickel] et al.” 
wis ¢ cormerart to the United 
cu ourt of Appeals f 
- aie. si sees 
0. 3. Robert W. H 
Hurt, petitioners, v. “e. 
ance Company. 
orari to the Unit 
Appeals for the 
The Chief Ju 
ing order: 
The Court will 
day, February 29 


Submission and Disposition 


Of Miscellaneous Motions 
No. 617. W. Yale Smiley, petitioner, 


petitioners, 


Tenth Circuit denied. 


Clague in behalf of counsel. 





14 next, after the cases heretofore assigned 
for that day. 

No. 270. The Pacific Co., Ltd., appellant, 
v. Charles G. Johnson, State Treasurer of 
the State of California. It is ordered that 
this case be assigned for reargument on 
Monday, March 14 next after the cases here- 
tofore assigned for that day. 

No. 568. The United States of America, 
appellant, v. Swift & Company, et al.; 

No. American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, et al., appellants, v. Swift & 
Company, et al.; and 


No. 570. National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, appellant, v. Swift & Company, 
et al. It is ordered that these cases be 


reassigned for argument on Monday, March 
14 next, after the cases heretofore assigned 
for that day. 


No. 528. Peirce Coombes, petitioner, v. 
Milton E. Getz. It is ordered that this case 
be reassigned for argument on Monday, 


March 21 next. 

No. 485. Champlin Refining Company, ap- 
pellant, v. Corporation Commission of the 
State of Oklahoma, et al.; 

No. 486. Corporation Commission of the 
State of Oklahoma, et al., appellants, v. 
Champlin Refining Company; and 

No. 122. Champlin Refining Company, ap- 
pellant, v. Corporation Commission of the 
State of Oklahoma, et al., etc. It is ordered 
that these cases be reassigned for argument 
on Wednesday, March 23 next. 

No. 542. South Carolina Power Company, 
appellant, v. South Carolina Tax Commis- 
sion, et al.; and 

No. 616. The Southwest Utility Ice Com- 
pany, appellant, v. Ernest A. Liebmann. In 
these cases probable jurisdiction is noted. 


Petitions for Certiorari 
Granted and Denied 


No. 649. Adams Grease Gun Corporation, 
petitioner, v. The Bassick Manufacturing 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 





amended, Laws of 1911, c. 51; Laws of 1913 
c. 59. 


4, as amended, Laws of 1923, c. 52, sec. 4. 


upon this basis 
and magazines circulating solely 
state commerce. 


in 





lation accordingly. Miller v. Wilson, 236 





Note No. 4.—Laws of Utah, 1903, c. 135, as 








be such 
j entire class. 





Note No. 5.—Laws of Utah, 1921, c. 145, sec. 


Note No. 6.—A contention was made in argu- 
ment that the State had not in fact acted 
of classification since the 
statute makes no distinction as to newspapers 
intra- 
But the record does not in- 
dicate the existence of any such publications. 
| Moreover, the administrative difficulties of any 
| effort to make the applicability of the statute 
| depend upon the character of the circulation 
of a particular newspaper or magazine would 
as to justify the exclusion of the 





Published in Fu 


POLICE POWER—Extent of 
Validity 
terstate commerce— 


nected therewith.—Packer Corporation 
Daily, 2898, Feb. 24, 1932. 





for taking of property—Remedy under 


The owner of a farm in the Boeuf Basin was not entitled to an injunction against 
the receiving of bids and the awarding of contracts for the construction of guide- 
levees bounding the Boeuf Basin Floodway to be constructed pursuant to the Mis- 
sisisppi River Flood Control Act on the theory that the project would expose his 
property to additional destructive floods and subject it to a new servitude for which 
he was entitled to, but had not been paid, compensation under the act and under 
the Fifth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, in an action in which the 
validity of the act and the authority of the Government to impose such servitude 
on the payment of compensation were conceded, since, if entitled to compensation, 
he had an adequate remedy at law in the form of a claim against the Government 
under the Tucker Act; the Fifth Amendment did not entitle him to payment of 
compensation prior to the taking——Hurley, Secretary of War, et al. v. Kincaid. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 2898, Feb. 24, 1932. 


No. 648. Glenn E. Wolfe, etitioner, v 
The Prudential Insurance Sa of 
America. Petition for writ of certiorari to 


t of Appeals 


orari to the United States Circuit Court 


Petition for writ 
nited States Circuit 


Smith-Hamburg Scott Welding 


Petition for 
States Cir- 
Second Cir- 


and Elmer R. 
New York Life Insur- 
Petition for writ-of certi- 
ed States Circuit Court of 


stice announced the follow- 


take a recess from Mon- 
to Monday, March 14, next, 


Mike Holm, as Secretary of State, etc. Joint 


motion to advance submitted by Mr. Frank 


No. 574. General Motors Acceptance Cor- 


s 
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Journal and Calendar of 


THE SUPREME COURT 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE Supreme Court of the United States handed down five opinions in six cases 
Several cases, including some already argued, were 
Chief Justice Hughes announced that the court would 


poration et al. v. The United States of 
America. Leave granted to file brief of 
Joseph G. Meyerson, as amicus curiae, on 
motion of Mr. Joseph C. Myerson in that 
behalf. 

No. 619. The Atlantic Refining Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Motion to 
remand submitted by Mr. Ira Jewell Will- 
iams and Mr. John H. Stone for the peti- 
| tioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, 
Mr. Assistant Attorney General Rugg, Mr. 
Claude R. Branch, Mr. J. Frank Staley, Mr. 
H. Brian Holland, and Mr. W. Marvin 
Smith for the respondent. 

No, 566. Broad River Power Company, ap- 
pellant, v. Walter G. Query et al., etc. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. George M. LePine and Mr. W. C. McLain 
for the appellant. 

No. 567. Lexington Water Power Company, 
appellant, v. Walter G. Query et al., etc. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. George H. LePine and Mr. W. C. McLain 
for the appellant. 

No. 578. Charlie Rééves, appellant, v. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. David F. Anderson for the appellant. 

No. 621. The United States of America, 
appellant, v. William Randolph Scharton. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General .Youngquist, Mr. 
Sewall Key, and Mr. John Henry McEvers 
for the appellant. 


Petitions for Review 


Submitted to Court 


No, 619. The Atlantic Refining Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
submitted by Mr. Ira Jewell Williams, Mr. 
Ira Jewell Williams Jr., Mr. Charles L. 
Guerin and Mr. John H. Stone for the pe- 
titioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
| Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Rugg, Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. J. Frank 
Staley, Mr. H. Brian Holland and Mr. W. 
Marvin Smith for the respondent. 

No. 631. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Company, petitioner, v. 
Bert Nellis. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the State of Wis- 
consin submitted by Mr. Rodger M. Trump, 
Mr. C. S. Jefferson and Mr. Walter H. Ben- 


Very Quarles for the respondent. 
No. 647. Aetna Life Insurance Company, 


States Circuit Court of 

Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. 

Lawther for the petitioner. 
No. 652. Vincent Kerens, 


petitioner, 
Gladys Kerens Colket et al. 


suit submitted by Mr. James A. ed 
for the respondents. 
tioners, v. H. L. Bromberg et al. 


petitioners. 
No. 692. 


M. Reed, as Administrator, 


Mr. Paul 
spondent. 


Oral Arguments 
Heard by Court 


No. 466. 
petitioner, v. 
Pauline Paris. 


Daniel 


for the petitioner. 


Collector of Internal Revenue. 


the respondent. 
No. 469. 
David Burnet, 


Commissioner 
Revenue; and 


Revenue. Argument commenced by 
M'Cready Sykes for the petitioners. 


the day call will be: 
471, 475, 477, 487 (488 and 489), 504, 513, 
(and 507), 514, and 546. 





Louisiana Gasoline Sales 


Sales of gasoline 


Mr. Conway said. 





Personal Income Tax 





collected in 1933 on 1932 incomes. 


The rates of the new tax are as follows: 
Up to $1,000, 1 per cent; $1,000 to $4,000, 8 
$4,000 to $9,000, 3 per cent; 
$9.000 to $16,000, 4 per cent; $16,000 to 
$25,000, 5 per cent; over $25,000, 6 per cent. 
The exemptions are $1,000 for single per- 
sons, $2,500 for married persons, and $200 


per cent; 


for dependents. 





Decisions of 


THE SUPREME CouRT 


Il Text In This Issue 


power—Prohibition against tobacco advertising— 
of statute—Due process of law—Equal protection of laws—Burden on in- 


A Utah statute which makes it a misdemeanor to display on any billboard, 
street car sign, street car, placard, or on any other object or place of display, any 
advertisement of cigarettes, cigarette papers, cigars, chew 
tobacco, or any disguise or substitute of either, 
to a dealer’s sign in front of his place of business stating that he is a dealer in 
such articles, and to advertisements in newspapers, magazines, and periodicals 
printed or circulated in the State of Utah, is not unconstitutional on the ground 
that it violates the equal protection of laws clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
because inapplicable to advertisements in newspapers, magazines and periodicals, 
nor on the ground that it violates the due process of law clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment on the theory that it arbitrarily curtails liberty of contract, nor on 
the ground that it constitutes an unreasonable restraint upon interstate commerce 
in violation of the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution on the theory that 
it prevents the display, on billboards, of posters shipped from another State; the 
classification is not arbitrary; the operation of the statute is wholly interstate, 
beginning after the interstate movement of the posters has ceased; the statute is a 
valid exercise of the police power of the State, since the State may, under such 
power, regulate the business of selling tobacco products and the advertising con- 


(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. 


v. State of Utah. 





INJUNCTION—Grounds—Adequacy of remedy at law—Injunction against letting 
of contracts under Mississippi Flood Control Act without payment of compensation 


Tucker Act— 





Federal Taxation 


CREDITS—Foreign taxes—New South 


Wales— 


New South Wales held a “foreign country” within the meaning of section 238(e) 
of the Revenue Act of 1921 which allows a credit against income tax on account 
of income taxes paid to a foreign country.—Burnet, etc., v. Chicago Portrait Co. 


(Sup. Ct, U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2899, Feb. 24, 1932, 


i 


der for the petitioner, and by Mr. Joseph 


petitioner, v. Mrs. Ethel V. Hagemyer et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
Appeals for the 
Harry P. 


v. 
Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
and 
Mr. Arnold Just for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Luther Ely Smith, Mr. Elmer E. Pearcy, 
Mr. Fred L. Williams and Mr. Earl F. Nelson 


No. 655. Florence N. Rodgers et al., peti- 
Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. Allen Wright for the 


James C. Davis, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, etc., petitioner, v. Francis 
etc. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York submitted by Mr. 
Louis L. Waters for the petitioner, and by 
Shipman Andrews for the re- 


The United States of America, 
M. Lefkowitz and 
Argument continued by Mr. 
David P. Siegel for the respondents; and 
concluded by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher 


No. 468. Robert M. Leach, Executor, etc., 
petitioner, v. Malcolm E. Nichols, Formerly 


Argued by 
Mr. O. Walker Taylor for the petitioner and 
by Mr. Assistant Attorney General Rugg for 


George L. Shearer, petitioner, v. 
of Internal 


No. 470. William A. W. Stewart, petitioner, 
v. David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal 


Mr. 


Adjourned until Feb. 24 at 12 o'clock when 
Nos. 469 (and 470), 


Increase 4 Times in Decade 


Baton Rovuce, La., Feb. 23. 
in Louisiana have 
nearly quadrupled in the past 10 years, ac- 
cording to the Supervisor of Public Ac- 
counts, E. A. Conway, who collects the tax. 
During that period, the rate has been in- 
creased from 1 to 5 cents a gallon, but 
collections are about 18 times as great as 
during the first year the levy was imposed, 


Is Enacted in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 23. 

Governor Emmerson ‘has signed the bill 
(S. 20) imposing a personal income tax. 
Under the new law the first tax will be 


4 ing tobacco, or smoking 
which is expressly made inapplicable 


.* 
AvtHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHen WirHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED StaTES Dany 











Three Tax Cases 


Injunction Denied 
To Be Reargue 


d' : 
Against Contract 
upreme Court Restores Cases 
. For Flood Control 


Involving Federal And 
State Taxation 
Owner Claiming Compensa- 
tion for Land Seizure Held 
To Have Adequate Rem- 
edy Under Tucker Act 


Patrick J. HURLEY ET AL 








Three cases involving the taxation of 
Federal and State instrumentalities have 
been restored to the docket of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and as- 
signed for reargument on March 14. 

In Fox Films Corporation v. Doyal, No. 
118, the court is asked to decide whether 
royalties from copyrights may be included 
= the basis of the Georgia gross receipts 
ax. 

The question presented in Pacific Co., 
Ltd., v. Johnson, No. 270, is whether the 
incluusion of interest from bonds issued 
by a California improvement district in 
the basis of the corporate franchise tax! 
of that State amounts to an impairment 
of preexisting contract, when such bonds 
were exempt prior to adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment under which the 
tax is levied. : \ 

In Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 
No. 341, the question is whether profits 
derived by a private corporation from the 
sale of oi land gas produced under leases 
granted by the State of Oklahoma on part! 
of its public domain are subject to the 
Federal income tax. 


v. 
R. Foster KIncarp Sr. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 

No. 457. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 
Tuomas D. TuacHer, Solicitor General 
(SetH W. RicuHarpson, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, G. A. Iverson and Pau. D. 
MILLER with him on the brief), for pe- 
titioners; Harry H. Russert and WIL- 
LIAM C. Durour (W. C. Street, JOHN Sr. 
PAu Jr., LEONARD B. Levy, G. L. PorTerre 
and T. J. Freeman with them on the 
brief), for resporident. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 23, 1932 


Mr. Justice Branpets delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

On June 15, 1929, Kincaid brought this 
suit in the Federal court for western 
Louisiana agains’ the United States, the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Engineers, 
the Mississippi River Commission and its 
members, to enjoin the carrying out of 
any work in the Boeuf Floodway under 
the Mississippi River Flood Control Avt, 
May 15, 1928, c. 569, 45 Stat. 534, and 
specifically to enjoin the receiving of bids 
and awarding of contracts for the con- 
struction of certain guide-levees bounding 
the Floodway. 

The Mississippi River Flood Control Act 
adopted the Jadwin Plan for protection 
against floods. The Act provides for rais- 
ing the levees generally three feet; for 
improving the carrying capacity of the 
main channel of the river by revetment 
work; and for limiting the flood-waters in 
this channel to its safe capacity through 
the provision of specified diversion 
channels. 

Among these is the Boeuf Floodway, 
which will carry excess flood-waters from 
a point below the mouth of the Arkansas 
through the Boeuf Basin west of the 
Mississippi into the backwater area at the 
mouth of the Red River. Such diversion 
has taken place to some extent in the 
past, when flood-waters have pased over, 
or through crevasses in, the 20-mile sec- 
tion of the levee at the head of the Basin 
known as the Cypress Creek levee. 


Effect on Water Volume 


Before this section was completed, in 
1921, the Boeuf Basin and _ the parallel 
Tensas Basin, lying between it and the 
main channel, served as natural overflow 
areas of the Mississippi in flood periods. 
The Plan leaves the Cypress Creek section 
at its present height. But as the levees 
elsewhere are to be raised three feet and 
|materially strengthened, preventing over- 
flow at other points, the volume of water 
|passing into the diversion channel may 
be greatly increased. 

Moreover, guide, or protection, levees 
running in a southerly direction are to 
be built on either side of the Floodway, 
| which will direct the waters into a speci- 
fied channel of a width varying from 10 
to 20 miles; and new levees are to be 
constructed which will cause this Flood- 
way to carry waters formerly overflowing 
j}into the Tensas Basin. The maximum 
|previous flow of water into the Boeuf 
Basin occurred in 1927, and is estimated 
at 450,000 cubic feet per second. 

Under the new Plan the flow may reach 
| 1,250,000 feet per second in times of 
extraordinary flood. The War Depart- 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the| ment advertised for bids for the construc- 
Eighth Circuit has held patents No.|tion of guide-levees for the Boeuf Flood- 
1231009, covering a closure for receptacles| way, to be received June 17, 1929. To 
having particular reference to metallic complete the project will probably require 
slip closures as applied to glass con-/|10 years. 
a og Ro ena for a cover a Allegations Discussed 

Both patents were held invatid for want|_ Kincaid owns a 160-acre farm in the 
of patentable novelty, in view of the prior| Boeuf Basin at a point 125 miles below 
art. The court’s decision was handed|the point of diversion. No part of the 





Supreme Court Schedules 
Argument on Nomination 


The Supreme Court of the United States | 
assigned for argument on the call for 
March 21 the case of United States v. 
Smith, No. 694, involving the right of 
George Otis Smith to hold his office as 
chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The case relates to the right of the 
Senate to-recall and reconsider a nomi- 
nation it has once confirmed. 

The motion of Attorney General Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell and Solicitor General | 
Thomas D. Thacher to participate in the 
oral argument of the case was also 
granted. 


State Tax on Electricity 
Before Supreme Court 


Two cases involving State taxes on elec- 
tric power are now before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. On Feb. 23, 
the court noted probable jurisdiction in| 
South Carolina Power Co. v. South Caro- 
lina Tax Commisison, No. 542. The other 
case entitled Utah Power & Light Co. v. 
Pfost, No. 722, involves the Idaho tax’ The | 
taxpayer’s appeal from the decision of the 
| district court was docketed Feb. 23. 


Alabama Opinion Exempts 
Counties From Gasoline Tax 


Montcomery, ALA., Feb. 23. | 

Counties purchasing gasoline direct 
from refineries are not required to pay 
the State gasoline tax, the Alabama At- 
torney General's office has ruled. 
“The gase¢line tax is a sales tax,” the 
opinion says. “It is not presumed that 
the State intends to tax itself on its gov- 
ernmental agencies, instrumentalities, or 
political subdivisions. Where counties pur- 
chase gasoline in the manner stated, for 
use in the execution of its powers and} 
functions, there can be no gasoline tax 
charged on same.” 


nn 





Receptacle Closure Patents 
Called Invalid by Court 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23. 


ee 








State Income Tax Bill 
Introduced in Kentucky 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Feb. 23.) 

A bill proposing a State income tax with | 

rates graduated from 1 to 5 per cent has, 
been introduced in the Kentucky House. 


down in the case of Anchor Cap & Closure | guide-levees is to be built on his land; 
Corporation v. Linhardt et al. |but the land lies within the proposed 
Scenics cialiigatsreasecietaesietnnins | channel of the Floodway. a alleges that 
5 ¥ * the project will expose his property to 
North Dakota’s Tax Bill [Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
° a 
Called Lowest Since 1918) note no. 1—rTne ategation is: “That the 
|} acts of the defendants va setting yee — 
| property as a floodway and diversion channe 
Bismarck, N. Dak., Feb. 23. and in advertising for and receiving bids for 
A reduction of $2,490,752 in North|the doing of the proposed work, to wit, the 
Dakota’s tax bill for 1932 is shown in the| construction of tae guide esas aa “= = 
reports of county auditors, according to| SePuing of contracts therefore [sic], has {sic] 
State Tax Commissioner Acker. This | already had the effect of casting a cloud upon 
is the lowest tax levy since 1918, being | the title of complainant to his said lands and 
slightly lower than the 1919 levy,’ Mr.| properties and have materially affected his use 
Acker stated. “The percentage decrease | and walormen’ - = re gM yg pave ae 
5 i riallv affected and impair e value . 
ee with the levy of 1930 is 8.00 shes. the aut © sesting, eure, = “— 
: ‘ . ‘ as a floodway or diversion channel an e 
The Tax Commissioner said that in ad-| publication by defendants of said advertise- 
dition to the benefit the farmers will re-| ments for bids for the construction of the 
ceive from a lower total tax burden, there | guide levees, this property has not only de- 
is a shift of aproximately 5 per cent of the | teriorated in value but complainant's title to 
tax burden from farm lands to other| same fee Deen ‘seriously affected, and com= 
property. ‘ S | plainant would be unable to borrow money on 
The per capita property tax burden | caiq lands, sell or dispose of same, or interest 
this year is $41.58, as compared with the| persons in operating said lands for farms or 
peak burden of 1921, amounting to $48.66 i ony other pape. ouine ~ ~~ os 
ita. ita sis, | the overnmen as indicate a 
per capita. Measured on a per cap ba j taken possession or intends to take immediate 
there has been a 15 per cent decrease in | ; ; 
ty t levi ; 1921.” | possession of this property for a diversion 
property tax levies since . channel or a floodway. 

“That, as a result of making this area. in 
which complainant's lands and those of others 
are situated, a floodway or diversion channel, 
these lands will be rendered unfit for agricul- 
tural or any other purpose. That the title to 
complainant’s lands is seriously clouded by 
said acts, and his ability to use said properties 
or obtain credit thereon is seriously affected, 
and, as stated above. this property is well 
worth the sum of $9,000." . 


Note No. 2.—The following are the provi- 
}sions of the Act relevant to the payment of 


}damages and of compensation for the taking 
| of land: 


“Sec. 3. * * * No liability of any kind shall 
|attach to or rest upon the United States for 
any damage from or by floods or flood waters 
at any place: Provided, however, that if in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act it shall 
be found that upon any stretch of the banks 
of the Mississippi River it is impracticable to 
construct levees, either because such con- 
struction is not economically justified or be- 
cause such construction would unreasonably 
restrict the flood channel, and lands in such 
stretch of the river are subjected to overfiow 
and damage which are not now overflowed or 
damaged by reason of the construction of 
levees on the opposite banks of the river it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers to institute proceed- 
|ings on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment to acquire either the absolute owner- 
| ship of the lands so subjected to overflow and 
damage or floodage rights over such lands. 

“Sec. 4. The United States shall provide 
| flowage rights for additional destructive flood 
| waters that will pass by reason of diversions 
from the main channel of the Mississippi 





Rulings on Applications 
| een a | 
| Patents and Trade Marks | 


| 
COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 
In re Patrick P. La Montagne; 
Nos. 2856-61, Feb. 1, 1932. 
-Patents—Designs—Patentability. , 2 
Even though stitching of stocking is 
new, design must be judged, not irom 
how stocking is made, but from appear- 
ance of design itself; mechanical struc- 
rture may not be confused with its design 
{so that applicant by design patent may 
secure monopoly upon mechanical precess. 
Patents—Designs—Patentability. 
Mere ae cnet — ay , lonpine fre 
some mechanical or utilitarian function | River. * * * 
° j in-| “The Secretary of War may cause proceede 
(<oee an Bee S pay ecg = wl {ings to be instituted for the acquirement by 


. . |}condemnation of any lands, easements, or 
cages from mechanical function | rights of way which, in the opinion of the 
nvoived. 


Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, 
ns nting. are needed in carrying out this project, the 
— _ [emus pote a de- —_ Brera a be ee - “ss 
el nite tates district court for the district in 
sign patents for somewhat similar stock-| Which the land, easement, or right of way is 
ings aaa one remy, Guns granted. io Srant | located. * * * The provisions of sections 5 
other six wou ouble paten a 
Patents—Design for Stockings. 


and 6 of the River and Harbor Act of July 18, 
1918, are hereby made applicable to the ace 

La Montagne six applications for De- 
sign for Stockings refused. 


quisition of lands, easements, or rights of way 
needed for works of flood control. * * *” 

PATENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS 

Ex parte John C. Black et al.; Patent No. 





Appeal | 


Note No. 3.—Even where the remedy at law 
is less clear and adequate, where largé public 
interests are concerned and the issuance of 
an injunction may seriously embarrass the 








1842856. accomplishment of npaTent Sorernmenes 
—Subject matter of | ends, a court of equity acts with caution an 
Cateeie--Potentahiiy ae ‘only upon clear showing that its intervention 


{is necessary in order to prevent an irreparable 
/injury. Compare Osborne v. Missouri Pacific 
Ry. Co., 147 U. S, 248, 258, 259; New York City 


nventions designed for perpetuating 
frauds are not entitled to patent protec- 
tion; but method of coloring one lubri-|y pine, 185 U. 8S. 93, 97. No such showing 
cating oil to resemble another oil to make | was made there. 
it pleasing and acceptable to public may | Note No. 4.—See also Cherokee Nation v. 
be patented. | Southern Kansas ay. Oo. 1 U. oa. 6595 
i Rechel, . = , 5 ; - 
Patents—Coloring Oil claims allowed. | Sweet v. } 

"Ri irondack Ry. Co. v. New York State. 176 U. 8, 
nel eee eeching a Green Pius [Soe aa urine, ©; erker, 100, 0. Sa. 
* . . - . ; Manigault v. Springs, .: 
crescence to Lubricating Oils, claims 1) 485, 486; Hays v. Port of Seattle, 251 U. S, 

to 12 allowed. 233, 238, 


~f 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Supreme Court Construes Credit 
For Tax Paid to ‘Foreign Country’ 


silhiitatl 3 


Allowance in Income Return for Payment of 
Levy in New South Wales Upheld in Opin- 


ion Clarifying Revenue Act Provision 


Davip BurNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, 
v. 

CHICAGO PORTRAIT COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 378. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court | 

of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 

G. A. Youncauist, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral (THomas D. THacuer, Solicitor Gen- 
eral; WHITNEY NortH Seymour, SEWALL | 
Key and ANDREW D. Suarpe, Special As- | 
sistants to the Attorney General, with 
him on the brief), for petitioner; ArR-| 
NOLD R. Baar (ALBERT L. HOPKINS and 
HerMan T. REILInG with him, on the | 
brief), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 23, 1932 


Mr. Chief Justice Hucues delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


This proceeding was brought for the re- | 
determination of a deficiency in income} 
tax for the year 1923. The respondent, | 
Chicago Portrait Company, is an Ilzinois| 
corporation with its principal place of busi- 
ness at Chicago. ; 

It owned 51 per cent of the capital} 
stock of the International Art Company | 
of Sydney, Australia, a foreign corpora- 
tion. Respondent received dividends from 
the International Art Company and 
sought credit for a proportionate part of | 
the income taxes paid by that corporation 
to the Commonwealth of Australia, to 
the State of New South Wales, and to the 
Dominion of New Zealand. 

Section 238 (e) of the Revenue Act of 
1921 (42 Stat. 227, 258, 259) permitted) 
credit in the case of such taxes paid “to| 
any foreign country.” Credit was. allowed 
on account of the income taxes paid to the 
Commonwealth of Australia and to the 
Dominion of New Zealand but was re- 
fused as to those paid to the State of 
New South Wales. 


The Board of Tax Appeals held that the 
respondent was entitled to the credit with 
respect to the last mentioned taxes also, 
and the Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
that decision. 16 B. T. A. 1129; 50 Fed. 
(2d) 683. This court granted a writ of 
certiorari. 





Case Hinges on Status 
Of New South Wales | 


The sole question is whether New South | 
Wales is a “foreign country” within the| 
meaning of the applicable statute (Note 
No. 1). 


The word “country,” in the expression 
“foreign country,” is ambiguous. It may 
be taken to mean foreign territory or a 
foreign government. In the sense of ter- 
ritory, it may embrace all the territory 
subject ‘to a foreign sovereign power. 


When referring more particularly to a 
foreign government, it may describe a for- 
eign State in the international sense, that 
is, one that has the status of an interna- 
tional person with the rights and respon- 
sibilities under international law of a 
member of the family of nations ‘Note No. 
2); or it may mean a foreign govérnment 
which has authority over a particular area 
or subject-matter, although not an inter- 
national person but only a component 

rt, or a political subdivision, of the larger 
nternational unit ‘Note No. 3). 


The term “foreign country” is. not a, 
technica! or artificial one, and the sense | 
in which it is used in a statute must be 
determined by reference to the purpose of 
the particular legislation (Note No. 4). 


In the case of Tariff Acts, this ,court 
said in Stairs v. Peasiee, 18 How. 521, 526, 
that the word “country” has always been 
construed “to embrace all the possessions 
of a foreign State, however widely sepa- 
rated, which are subject to the same su-| 
preme executive and legislative con- 
trol.” See, also, United States v. The 
Ship Recorder, 1 Blatchf. 218, 225- 
227; Campbell v. Barney, 5 Blatchf. 221. 

Accordingly, in construing the Act of 
March 3, 1851 (9 Stat. 629, 630)) providing 
that imported merchandise should be ap- 
praised at its market value “at the prin- 
cipa! markets of the country” from which 
it had been imported, the court held that 
a commodity shipped from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, should be appraised according to 
the value in the principal markets under 
the British rule, and these were found, in 
fact, to be London and Liverpool. 

After the ratification of the Treaty of 
Peace between the United States and 
Spain, Porto Rico and the Philippines 
ceased to be “foreign country” under the 
tariff laws. Dé Lima v. Bidwell, 182 U. S. 
1; Fourteen Diamond Rings v. United 
States, 183 U. S. 176, 179. It followed that 
the term “other countries” in the Com- 
mercial Convention with Cuba of 1903 (33 
Stat. 2136, 2340) did not include the Philip- 

ine Islands. Faber v. United States, 221 


. S. 649, 658. 

Under the provisions of the Platt 
Amendment and the Constitution of Cuba, 
the Isle of Pines was de facto under 
the jurisdiction of Cuba and hence re- 
mained “foreign country” within. the 
meaning of the Tariff Act of 1897 (30 
Stat. 15). Pearcy v. Stranahan, 205 U. 


S. 257, 265. 


‘Country’ Is Defined 


In Deportation Case 


In construing ‘egislation providing for | 
the deportation of aliens “to the country 
whence they came,” the place of emigration | 
affords the dominant consideration. Thus, 
under the Immigration Act of 1917 (39 
Stat. 874, 890) the court held that an alien 
emigrating from Grodno, then a part of 
Russian, was properly deported to Poland, 
because at that time Grodno was a part 
of Poland. 

“The term country,” said the court, was 
used in the statute “to designate, in gen- 
eral terms, the state which, at the time 
of deportation, includes the place from 
which the alien came.” Mensevich v. Tod, 
264 U. S. 134, 136, 137. The evident pur- 
pose of the statute determined the sig- 
nificance to be attached to the expression. 

In the instant case, the question is one 
for credit for income taxes “paid to any) 
foreign country.” The word “country 
is manifesily used in the sense of gov- 
ernment. And to decide what government 
fits the description, whether only that of a 
foreign power which may be considered 
an international person, or that of a po- 
litical entity which, although not an in- 
ternational persons, levies and cozlects 
income taxe§ which may be the subject of 
the intended credit, it is mecessary to 
consider the object of the enactment and 
to construe the expression “foreign coun- 
oy so as to achieve, and not defeat its 
aim. 

We think that the purpose of the statute 
is clear. The fact that the provision is 
for a credit to the domestic corporation, 
against income taxes payable here, of in- 
come taxes “paid during the same taxable 
year to any foreign country,” itself demon- 
strates that the primary design of the pro- 
vision was to mitigate the evil of double 
taxation. 

Cognate provision in the case of individ- 
uals disclose a similar intent. Section 222 
(a) (Note No. 5) of the same Revenue Agt 
(1921) provides that the income tax, in tHe 
case of a citizen of the United States, 
should be credited with the amount of any 
income taxes “paid during the taxable year 
to any foreign country or to any possession 
of the United States.” In the case of an 
alien resident of the United States, the 
credit is conditioned upon reciprocal treat- 
ment. The resident alien is to be credited 
with “the amount of any such taxes 
Paid during the taxable year io any tor- 
eign country, if the foreign country of 
which such alien resident is a citizen or 
subject, in imposing such taxes, allows a 
similar credit to citizens of the United 


| foreign country.” 
provision applies to subsidiaries with re- 


| which 


States residing in such country.” 42 Stat. 
249. (Note No 6) 

In the case of domestic corporations, 
the purpose is also disclosed to facilitate 
their foreign enterprises. 


1921 indicates appreciation of the practical 
exigencies which lead to the foreign in- 


|corporation of subsidiaries for the exten- 
sion by domestic corporations sof their | 
*usiness abroad. This clearly appears to} 


be the reason for the allowance by that 
Act of a credit to a domestic corporation, 
against its income tax here upon dividends 


| received from its foreign subsidiary, of a 


proportionate part, as defined, of the in- 
come taxes paid by that subsidiary to “any 
(Note No. 7.) 


spect to income taxes paid “to any pos- 
session of the United States.” 


Status of Government 


Levying Tax Not Involved 


In effectuating these purposes, it is 
manifest that the controlling considera- 
tion was the fact that the income tax 
was paid to a foreign government com- 
petent to lay the tax, and not the inter- 
national status of that government. 
burden upon the domestic corporation was 
the same whether the foreign government 
had international standing or was a lesser 
political entity which nevertheless had 
authority to impose the exaction upon the 
corporation or its subsidiary. 

And if credit was to be allowed here 


by reason of the payment of the income‘ 


tax abroad, it made no difference to the 
Government of the United States whether 
the payment abroad was made to the one 
sort of foreign government or the other. 
The reasons underlying the allowance of 
the credit were applicable in either case. 

An examination of the provisions of 
earlier income tax acts in which the ex- 
pression “foreign country” is found, does 
not support, but rather negatives, the con- 
clusion that the term was used in the re- 
stricted sense for which the petitioner 
contends. In the Corporation Tax Act 


of 1909. (36 Stat. 113) deduction from gross | 
| income was allowed to the corporation for 


all sums paid by it within the year for 


| taxes “imposed by the government of any 
| foreign country as a condition to carrying 


on business therein.” That corporation 


Note No. 1.—The provisions of section 238 (a) 
and (e) of the Revenue Act cf 1921 are 
as follows: 

“Sec. 238 (a) That 
mestic corporation 


in the case of a do- 
the tax imposed by this 
title, plus the war-vrofits and excess-nprofits 
taxes, if any, shall be credited with the 
amount of any income. war profits, and excess- 
profits taxes paid durine the same taxable 
year to any foreign country, or to any pos- 
session of the United States: Provided, that 
the amount of credit taken under this sub- 
division shall in no case exceed the same pro- 
portion of the taxes, against which such 
credit is taken, which the taxpaver’s net in- 
come (computed without deduction for any 
income. war-profits. and excess-profits 
imposed by any foreign country or nossesston 
of the United States) from sources without the 
United States bears to its entire net income 
(computed without such deduction) for the 
same taxable year. * * * 

“(e) For the purposes of this section a do- 
mestic corporation which owns 
of the voting stock of a foreign corporation 
from which it receives dividends (not deduc- 
tible under section 234) in any taxable year 
shall be deemed to have paid the same pro- 


portion of any income, war-profits, or excess- | 


profits taxes paid by 
tion to any 
session 


such foreign corpora- 
foreign country or to any pos- 
of the United States, upon or with 
respect to the accumulated profits of such 
foreign corporation from which such divi- 
dends were paid, which the amount of such 
Cividends bears to the amount of such ac+ 
cumulated profits: 

“Provided, that the credit allowed to any 
domestic corporation under this subdivision 
shall in no case exceed the same proportion 
of the taxes against which it is credited, 
the amount of such dividends bears 
to the amount of the entire net income of the 
domestic corporation in which such dividends 
are included. The term ‘accumulated profits’ 
when used in this subdivision in reference 
to a foreign corporation, means the amount 
of its gains, profits, or income in excess of 
the income, war-profits, and excess-profits 
taxes imposed upon or with respect to such 
profits or income; * * *,” 


Note No. 2.—Oppenheim, International Law, 
4th ed., vol. I, secs. 63, 64, pp. 133-135; Hyde, 
International Law, vol. 1, secs. 6-8, pp. 15-18; 
* International Law Digest, vol. I, pp. 

-18. 


Note No. 3.—See Dicey, Conflict of Laws, 4th 
ed., pp. 59, 60. 


Note No. 4.—Wayman v. Southard, 10 Wheat 
1, 29; Marrott v. Brune, 9 How. 619, 635, 636: 
American Tobacco Co. v. Werckmeister, 207 
U. S. 284, 293; United States v. Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Co., 236 U. S. 318, 333; Inter- 
Island Steam Navigation Co. v. Ward, 242 U. 
S. 1, 4; Porto Rico Railway, Light & Power 
Co. v. Mor, 253 U. S. 345, 348. 


Note No. 5.—‘‘Sec. 222 (a) That the tax 
computed under Part II of this title shall 
be credited with: 

“(1) In the case of a citizen of the United 
States, the amount of any income, war-profits 
and excess-profits taxes paid during the tax- 
able year to any foreign country or to any 
possession of the United States: and 

“(2) In the case of a resident of the United 
tates, the amount of any such taxes paid 
during the taxable year to any possession of 
the United States; and 

“(3) In the case of an 
the United States, the amount of any such 
taxes paid during the taxable year to any 
foreign country, if the foreign country of 
which such alien resident is a citizen or sub- 
ject. in imposing such taxes, allows a similar 


credit to citizens of the United States residing 
in such country; * * *," 


Note No. 6.—With respect to the allowance 
of such credits, as distinguished from deduc- 
tions from gross income in computing net 
income, the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives in its report 
on the Revenue Bill of 1918 (H. R. Rep. No. 
767, 65th Cong., 2d sess., p. 11), said 
existing law a citizen of the United States can 
only deduct income war or excess profits taxes 
paid to a foreign country from gross income 
in computing net income. With the corre- 
sponding high rates imposed by certain for- 
eign countries the taxes levied in such coun- 
tries in addition to the taxes levied in the 
United States upon citizens of the United 
States place a very severe burden upon such 
citizens. 

_ “The bill provides that a credit against the 
income tax imposed in the United States be 
allowed a citizen of the United States subject 
to income and war or excess profits taxes in 
a foreign country of an amount equal to the 
tax paid in such country upon income that 
is received from sources within such country 
The bill further provides that, in the case of 
an alien resident of the United States who is 
a citizen or subject of a country which im- 
poses income, war profits. or excess profits 
taxes, a like credit shall be allowed if such 
country allows a similar credit to citizens of 
the United States resident in such country.” 

The Conference Report on the Revenue Bill 
of 1918 (H. R. Rep. No. 1037, 65th Cong., 3d 
sess., p. 53), contains the following statement: 
“Amendment No. 118: The House bill pro- 
vided that a citizen of the United States 
might credit against his income tax the 
amount of any income, war-profits, and ex- 
cess-profits taxes paid to any foreign country, 
Porto Rico. or the Philippine Islands, upon 
imcome derived from sources therein, and al- 
lowed a similar credit to an alien resident if 
his country makes reciprocal provisions. 


“The Senate amendment entirely rewrites 
the section and broadens it to include a credit 
for taxes paid to any possession of the United 
States, which is also to be given to an alien 
resident of the United States The House 
recedes with an amendment providing that 
if any deduction is allowed for taxes accrued 
in any possession or foreign country, the com- 
missioner may require the taxpayer to give a 
surety bond providing for the payment of any 
tax found to be due the Government in case 
too great a deduction shall be allowed for 
accrued taxes in cur possessions or any for- 
eign country. * * *” 

Note No. 7.—In the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in relation to the Revenue Bill of 
1921 (H. R. Rep. No. 350, 67th Cong., Ist sess., 


alien resident of 


jp. 8), the following statement was made with 


respect to American concerns doing business 
in foreign countries: “Under existing law an 


The provision | 
of section 238 (e) of the Revenue Act of! 


The same | 
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tax was an excise on the privilege of do- 
ing business in a corporate capacity. 
The provision with respect to taxes laid 
by a foreign government manifestly re- 
ferred to that -government which, as the 
statute said, imposed a privilege tax. 
There was no suggestion that the foreign 
government laying the tax must have an 
international status; it was enough that 
it had authority to require the payment 
“aS a condition to carrying on business.” 
In the Income Tax Act of 1913, paragraph 
c. (b) (38 Stat. 173) deduction was al- 
lowed, in computing net income of a cor- 
poration, of “all sums paid by it within 
the year for taxes imposed under the 
authority of the United States or of any 
State or Territory thereof, or imposed by 


| the government of any foriegn country.” 


The Income Tax Act of 1916, sections 
5 (a), 6 (a) and 12 (a) (39 Stat. 759, 769), 


| Provided for deduction from gross income | 


of “Taxes paid within the year imposed 
by the authority of the United States, or 
its Territories, or possessions, or any for- 
| eign country, or under the authority of 
any State, county, school district, or mu- 
nicipality, or other taxing subdivision of 
any State, not including those assessed 
against local benefits.” The Income Tax 
Amendments of 1917, sections 1201 (1), 
1207 (1) (40 Stat. 330, 335) continued the 
provisions for deductions as to taxes im- 


country” in obviously the 
(Note No. 8.) 


Claim for Deduction 
| Held Unsupported 


There appears to be no room for the 
conclusion that, under these Acts, the de- 
Cuctions for taxes paid abroad were avail- 
able only if paid to a foreign government 
; that ‘had an international standing, and 


same 





The | 


taxes | 


a majority | 


“Under | 


not if paid to a foreign government which 
although not having that standing was 
| Still authorized to exact the taxes. The 
|criterion was the fact that the tax was 
imposed by the authority of a foreign 
country and not the international status 
of the particular government to which it 
| Was paid. We have not been referred to 
any opposing administrative construction 
of these Acts. (Note No. 9.) 


| The Revenue Act of 1918, with its pro- 
; Visions for credits, against income taxes 
laid here, of taxes paid “to any foreign 
country, upon income derivegi from sources 
| therein” (sections 222 (a), 238 (a), 40 Stat. 
| 1073, 1080) (Note No. 10), was enacted 
|with this background and we find no 
|basis whatever for the conclusion that 

the term “foreign country” was used in 
| that statute in any different sense. 


In the Act of 1918, the provisions for | 


deductions of taxes from gross income, in 
computing net income, by citizens or resi- 
|dents, and by domestic corporations, of 
taxes paid to a foreign country, were con- 
tinued as in the prior acts, save that there 
was excepted from these deductions the 
amount of the credits now allowed to 
citizens and residents under section 222 
and to domestic corporations under sec- 
| tions 238 (40 Stat. 1067). (Note No. 11.) 


In these provisions for deductions, the 
expression “foreign country” undoubtedly 
had the same meaning that it had in the 
prior income acts. (Note No. 12.) It will 
be observed that taxes paid to the 
States of the Union, or to their po- 
litical subdivisions, were deductible 
from gross income. (Note No. 13.) Sut 
in the provisions introduced in the 
Act of 1918 for credits against income 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


American citizen or domestic corporation is 
taxed upon his or its entire income even 
though all of it is derived from business 
transacted without the United States. 

“This results in double taxation, places 
American business concerns at a serious dis- 
advantage in the competitive struggle for for- 
eign trade, and encourages American corpo- 
rations doing business in foreign countries to 
surrender their American charters and incor- 
porate under the laws of foreign countries.” 
While this statement was made to introduce 
a remedial proposal, which was not adopted, 


it discloses the purpose entertained. See, also, | 
Report of Committee of Finance of the Senate | 


(Sen. Rep. No. 275, 67th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 9). 
The Conference Report on the Revenue Bill 
of 1921 (H. R. Rep. 486, 67th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 38), contains the following: “Amendment 
No. 436: The House bill provided for the ex- 
clusion from income of all dividends received 
from a_ corporation. Senate amendments 
agreed to by the conferees having provided 
for the inclusion in gross income of certain 
dividends received from a foreign corporation, 
Senate amendment No. 436 provides, under 
proper safeguards, for the credit by a do- 
mestic corporation of taxes paid by its sub- 
sidiary foreign corporation with respect to 
the income or profits of the foreign corpora- 
tion paid as taxable dividends to the domestic 
corporation; and the House recedes.” 


Note No. 8.—These provisions in the Act of 
1917 read: “Taxes paid within the year im- 
posed by the authority of the United States 
(except income and excess profits taxes), or 
of its Territories, or possessions, or any for- 
eign country, or by the authority of any State, 
county, school district, or municipality, or 
other taxing subdivision of any State, not in- 
cluding those assessed against local benefits.” 


Note No. 9.—On the contrary, Treasury Reg- 
ulations No. 33, Revised (issued in January, 
1918, applicable to the Income Tax Acts of 
1916 and 1917) had the following provision in 
article 8 with respect to the deductions al- 
lowed to citizens and resident aliens for taxes 
paid abroad: “Taxes: State or any poliitcal 
subdivision thereof, Federal or foreign (except 
income and excess profits taxes paid to the 
United States), and not including taxes as- 
sessed against local benefits.” 

The provision of these regulations as to the 
taxes deductible in cases of corporations, had 
the same import. 

This provision was as follows: “Art. 191. 
Taxes deductible-—Taxes imposed against a 
corporation by authority of the United States 
(except income and excess-profits taxes) its 
territories or any foreign country, or by au- 


thority of any State, county, school district, | 


municipality, or other taxing subdivision of a 
State (not including those assessed against 
local benefits) and paid within the year for 
which the return is made, are deductible from 
the gross income of a domestic corporation.” 

Note No. 10.—These provisions as to individ- 
uals were as follows: 


“Sec. 222 (a). That the tax computed un- 
der Part II of this title shall be credited with: 


“(1) In the case of a citizen of the United 
States, the amount of any income. war-profits 
and excess-profits taxes paid durimg the tax- 
able year to any foreign country, upon in- 
come derived from sources therein, or to any 
possession of the United States; and 


“(2) In the case of a resident of the United 
States, the amount of @my such taxes paid 
during the taxable year to any possession of 
the United States; and 


“(3) In the case of an alien resident of the 
United States who is a citizen or subject of a 
foreign country, the amount of any such taxes 
paid during the taxable year to such country, 
upon income derived from sources therein, if 
such country, in imposing such taxes, allows 
a similar credit to citizens of the United 
States residing in such country; * * *” 

And with respect to domestic corporations: 

“Sec. 238 (a). That in the case of a domes- 
tic corporation the total taxes imposed for 
the taxable year by this title and by Title III 


shall be credited with the amount of any in- | 


come, war-profits and excess-profits taxes paid 
during the taxable year to any foreign coun- 
try, upon income derived from sources therein, 


or to any possession of the United States. 
**e* 


Note. No. 11.—These provisions for deduc- 
tions in the Revenue Act of 1918 were: “Sec. 
214 (a) * * * (3). Taxes paid or accrued within 
the taxable year imposed (a) by the authority 
of the United States, except income, war- 
profits and excess-profits taxes; or (b) by the 
authority of any of its possessions, except the 
amount of income, war-profits and excess- 
profits faxes allowed as a credit under section 
222; or (c) by the authority of any State or 
Territory, or any county, school district, mu- 
nicipality, or other taxing subdivision of any 
State or Territory, not including those as- 
sessed against local benefits of a kind tending 
to increase the value of the property assessed; 
or (d) in the case of a citizen or resident of 
the United States, by the authority of any 
foreign country, except the amount of in- 
come, war-profits and excess-profits taxes al- 
lowed as a credit under section 222; * * *” 


Section 234 (a) (3) (d) provided for a simi- 
|lar deduction of taxes paid by a domestic cor- 
poration, excepting from such deductions the 
credits allowed under section 238. 


Note No. 12.—Treasury Regulations No. 45, 
under the Revenue Act of 1918, thus described 
these deductions: “Art. 131, Taxes.—Federal 
|taxes (except income, war-profits and excess- 
profits taxes), State and local taxes (except 
| taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind 
tendingsto increase the value of the property 
assessed), and taxes imposed by possessions of 
the United States or by foreign countries 
(except the amount of income, war-profits 
and excess-profits taxes allowed as a@ credit 
against the tax), are deductible from gross 
income. * * *” See, supra, Note No, 9. 

Note. No. 13.—Supra, Note No. 11. 


posed “by the authority” of “any foreign | 
sense. | 


Limit on Expenses 


Of Insurers Asked ' 


Bill in New York Senate Would 
Restrict Management Cost 
Of Some Companies 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 23. 

Management expenses of mutual life! 
and health and casualty insurance com- | 
panies would be limited to 30 per cent 
of earned premiums under the provisions 


of a bill introduced in the New York Sen- | 
jate by Leon F. Wheatiey, chairman of; 
the Senate Insurance Committee. The 
| bill wouid add the following language to} 
subdivision 3 of section 7l-a of the in- 
}surance law: | 
“No such corporation shall expend in | 
any one year for management expenses a 
greater amount than 30 per centum of its 
total earned premiums for such year. 
| Management expenses shall be held to in- 
clude all expenses of the company ex-| 
cept expenses incurred in the investiga- | 
tions, adjustment and _ settlementf o 
claims, and for taxes. The salary of any | 


officer shall be considered as managemen*‘ 
expenses.” 





| 
| 
| 





Injunction Is Denied | 
Tn Flood Control Case: 


‘Owner Claiming Compensa- 
| tion for Property Found 
To Have Remedy 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


| additional destructive floods and thus sub- 
j ject it to a new servitude; that the mere 


“setting apart lof] this.property as a ‘lood | 


|way and diverison channel and * * * 
|advertising for and receiving bids for * * * 
|construction of the guide levees” casts a 
{cloud upon his title; (Note No. 1) and 
| that the Government is proposing to com- 
| mence the work without having instituted 
| condemnation proceedings. 

He charges that the acts of the de- 
fendants in advertising for bids for the 
| construction of the guide-levees, to be fol- 
| lowed by the letting oi contracts, without 
| having taken proceedings to condemn his 
| land, “will mean the taking by the United 
| States Government of complainant's lands 
}and properties without due process of law 
}and without just compensation.” 
| All the defendants moved to dismiss 
|the bill on the grounds, among others, 
{that the United States had not consented 
;to be sued, and that the bill disclosed no 
ground for equitable relief. The district 
court held that the United States could 
|not be made a party, since it had not con- 
|sented to be sued; but overruled the mo- 
tion to dismiss the suit on the ground 
|that the United States was not an in- 
| dispensable party; that section 4 of the 
‘act declares that “the United States shall 
provide flowage rights for additional de- 
structive fiood waters that will pass by 
reason of diversion from the main chan- 
nel of the Mississippi River”; (Note No. 
2) that, on the allegations of the bill, 
the creation of the Boeuf Floodway would 
subject Kincaid’s land to additional de- 
structive flood waters; that the 


otherwise to acquire flowage rights over, 
the property betore proceeding with the 
flood-contro] project in the Boeuf Basin; 
and that, by starting work before acquir- 
/ing such rights, the defendants were pro- 
ceeding in violation of both the act and 
the Constitution. 35 F. (2d) 235. 
Previous Hearings 

Thereupon an answer was filed and the 
|case was heard on evidence on final hear- 
jing. The defendants showed that, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers, it was unnecessary to 
acquire any tlowage rights over complain- 
ant’s lands; insisted that these lands wou:d 
|be better protected under the Plan than 
| heretofore; and claimed that section 4 ot 
the Act was not applicable, because the 
Plan would not supject the property to 
|‘additional destructive flood waters.” 
| The District Court found on these issues 
against the Government; held that upon 
the evidence the Plan involved a taking 
of rights in respeci to Kincaid’s land, 
/and that althougn the physical occupancy 
of it would not occur until the lana had 
been overflowed in time of flood, “the 
process of subjecting it to that service 
land the taking possession in so far as is 
either necessary or contemplated by the 
Act wi! begin with the construction of the 
first levee or works which are intended to 
direct the water upon the land.” 

It enjoined the defendants, other than 
the United States, “from proceeding with 
the construction authorized by or carry- 
ing out the plan adopted by * * * tne 
| Mississippi River Filood-control Act in 
| the Boeui Basin flood way, * * * until the 
| property of the said mpiainant has been 
acquired by the United States government 
or the flowage rights over the same ac- 
quired by purchase or condemnation for 
such purpose.” 37 ©. (2d) 602. ‘she Cir- 
|euit Court of Appeals atnrmed tne judg- 
ment of the District Court. 49 F. (2d) 768. 
|'This court grantea a writ of certiorari. 
284 U. S. —. : 

Flooding of Land } 

We have no occasion to determine any 
|of the controverted issues of faci or any 
of the propositions of substantive law 
which have been argued. Kincaid con- 
cedes that the act is valid and that it 
authorizes those entrusted with its exe- 
cution to take his lands or an easement 
therein. We may assume that, as 
charged, the mere aaoption by Congress ot 
a plan of flood conirol wnich involves 
an intentional, additional, occasional flood- 
ing of complainant’s land constitutes a 
taking of it—as soon as the Government 
; begins to carry out the project author- 
| ized. 

Compare United States v. Lynah, 188 
U. S. 445, 469; United States v. Cress, 243 
U. S. 316, 328; Peabody v. United States, 
/231 U. S. 530, 538; rortsmouth Harbor 
Land & Hotel Co. v. 
1U. S. 1; 260 U. S. 327, 329. If that which 
‘Mas been done, or is contemplated, does 
|constiiute such a taking, the complainant 
can recover just compensation under the 
Tucker Act in an accion at law as upon 
jan implied contract, since the validity of 
the act and the authority of the defend- 
}amus are conceded. United States v. Great 
Falls Manufacturing Co., 112 U. S. 645, 658; 
Great Falls Manuiacturing Co. v. Attor- 
ney, General, 124 U. S. 581, 600; Tempel 
jv. United States, 248 U. S. 121, 129; Marion 
| & Rye Valley Ry. Co. v. United States, 270 
|U. S. 280, 283. 
| Compensation Discussed 

The compensation which he may ob- 
tain in such a proceeding will be the 
same as that which he might have been 
awarded had the defendants instituted 
the condemnation proceedings which it is 
contended the statute requires. Nor is it} 
material to inquire now whether’ the 
statute does so require. For even if the 
defendants are acting illegally, under the 
act, in threatening to proceed without first 
acquiring flowage rights over the com-| 
plainant’s lands, the illegality, on com. | 
plainant’s own contention, is confined 
to the failure to compensate him 
for the taking, and affords no basis 
for an injunction if such compensation, 
may Ne procured in an action at law ‘Note 

oO. F 

The Fifth Amendment does not entitle 
him to be paid in advance of the taking. 
Crozier v. Krupp, 224 U. S. 290, 306. Com- 
pare Backus v. Fort Street Union Depot 
Co., 169 U. S. 557, 568; Bragg v. Weaver, | 
251 U. S. 57, 62; Joslin Manufacturing | 
Co. v. City of Providence, 262 U. S. 668, | 
677; Dohany v. Rogers, 281 U. S. 326, 366) 
(Note No. 4). , ! 

As the complainant has a plain, ades | 
quate and complete remedy at law, the 
judgment is reversed with direction to 
dismiss the bill without prejudice. 

Reversed. 
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act re- | 
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| would have to look at the records 
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Sale of Holdings Oklahoma Accepts 


Tax Compromise, 


In Tide Water 
Utility Explained 


Power Company Executive 
Outlines Transactions in 


Which Shares Were Taken 
Over by Holding Group 


Sale of stock in the Tide Water Power 
Co., part of the system of the Middle West 
Utilities Co., was described in testimony 
Feb. 16 before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation into financial 


jactivities of power and gas utilities, by| 


Hugh MacRae, utilities executive. _Ex- 


|cerpts from transcript of Mr. MacRae’s| 


testimony follows: 


Excerpts from testimony by Hugh MacRae, 
of Wilmington, N. C., follow: 

Q. I understand that the Tidewater Power 
Co. took over the stock of the Consolidated 
Railways, Light and Power Co. in 1907? A. 


Q. At that time you controlled the Consoli- 
dated Railway, Light & Power Co. did you 


not? A. Yes. 


Q. That company had been organized some 
years before by putting together some smaller 
companies? A. Yes. 


Q. At the time the Tide Water Power Co. 


| took over from you the stock of Consolidated |ment for all concerned.” 


| Railway, Light & Power Co. you were paid 
for your stockholdings in the Consolidated 
Railway, Light & Power Co. with stock of the 
Tide Water Power Co., were you not? A. That 
is my recollection. 
Q. We have the questions 
|}to ask of you concerning any matter that 
I have referred to so far. The matter we 
| are particularly interested in, and te which I 
; want to direct your attention is the mat- 
ter of the $575,000 par value of common stock 
of the Tide Water Power Co. that was issued 
|to the Tide Water Construction Co. 
true that at the time that stock was issued, 
that you conrolled the Tide Water Construc- 
| tion Co., as well as the Tide Water Power Co. 
| A. I presume I did; that I am not sure of, 
; Put I think so. 


that we desire 


+ + + 


Q. Now, the stock referred to, the $575,000 
par value of the Tide Water Power Co. stock 
that was turned over to the construction 
|; company, was turned over pursuant to a con- 
tract made in July, 1907, between the con- 


struction company and the power company, | 


was it not? A. I think so. 

Q. I want to call your attention 
{agreement dated July 18, 
Tide Water Construction 
Water Power Co. It was provided in that 
agreement that the construction company 
should éither do certain work that I will de- 
scribe more particularly in a minute, or should 
pay to the power company $500,000 in money? 
A. I think so. 


to the 
1907, between the 
Co. and the Tide 


Q. Did the construction company ever pay | 


| to the power company the $500,000 in money” 
A. I think not. 

Q. Let us turn now to the part of the 
contract that relates to the service to be per- 
formed under the contract; the construction 
|company agreed that the power company 
would convey and transfer, or cause to be 
conveyed and transferred to the power com- 
pany all of the lands and interest 
rights of way, in the City of Wilmington, 
which may be found necessary in the con- 
struction and extension of the street and 
suburban railway lines and electric line sys- 
tem of the street railway of the power com- 
pany in the City of Wilmington that was one 
of the things the construction company was 
to do for the power company? A. Yes. 

Q. Did it do these things: A. Yes, it did. 

> > + 


Q. What deeds did the construction com- 
pany make, or cause to be made to the power 
company? A. Well, I do not know, but they 
get all of the rights of way that they needed. 


Q. Did not the power company get those|tearing down the structure of the life 


themselves and pay for them and not get 


them through the construction company? A.| 


Well, I am not sure of that, I suppose not. 

Q. You suppose not? A. I will explain that 
in this way: I think I had the best attorneys 
there were in North Carolina to handle this 
matter for me, Julian Davis and his son, and 
I presume they carried out all of the features 
legally that they contracted to do; that is, 
what they were supposed to do, so I presume 
the thing is done just as it is om the records. 

Q. Well, I want to discover what you know 
about it. A. All right. I know very little 
about details of the Tide Water Power Co.; 
I formed the original consolidated company 
out of four or five old companies that were 
losing money. 

Q. Yes, sir. A. And it was undercapitalized, 
and did not represent the values of these 
companies; it had too small a bond issue. 


The growth of the town required more cap- | 


ital, and these attorneys were asked to get up 
a new structure that would enable the new 
company to make the necessary construction 

new construction—and get out the capital 
structure that would enable them to serve 
the public. 


Q. When you turned the stock of the Con- 


solidated Railways, Light & Power Co. over to 
the Tide Water Power Co., you got your pay 
for that stock, did you not? 
pose I failed to turn anything over without 
getting paid for it 

* + ¢ 

Q. You were paid for the stock? 
mean in cash or in stock? 

Q. In stock. A. I think the record as Mr. 
Hughes has it is absolutely correct; I am not 
questioning his record. 

Q. And you were paid on this basis in stock, 
you were paid more than the par value of 
the stock of the Consolidated Company that 
you turned in to the Tide Water Power Co.? 
A. Possibly. 

Q. You do not dispute anything Mr. Hughes 
has said? A. No, sir; he is correct. 

Q. All right; so much for that. A. I do not 
understand you there; I do not confirm his 
record but from my recollection I think his 
record is absolutely correct. I do not con- 
firm it, because I would have to back to our 
books; I do not contend my memory covers 
that sort of thing. 

Q. The construction company received $575,- 
| 000 par value of the comon stock of the Tide 
Water Power Co., did it not? A. I would have 
to rely on the record, 

Q. The record says it did. A. I do not dis- 
pute the record. ' 

Q. Did the construction company finally 
turn over most of that stock of the Tide Water 
— Co, to you? A. I got the control of the 
stock. 

Q. You owned the Tide Water Construction 
Co. at the time of this transaction, did you 
not? A. I presume I did; I do not know 
about that, the things I know I cwned, the 
attorney of the Consolidate@ Railways, Light & 
Power Co., and when the Tide Water Power 
Co. was formed, I owned that, I shifted my 
position, 
tion company or not, I presume I did, but I 
would not be positive; that is a matter I 
did not make any mental record of. 

> = + 


Q. Did the construction company buy and 
pay for, and cause to be transferred to the 
power company, any interest in lands or rights 
of way in the city of Wilmington? A. I 
presume they did. 

Q. Do you know from whom 
those rights of way, or what 
them? A. I do not know the 

Q. Did the construction company build a 
transmission line that is referred to in this 
contract? A. I presume so 

Q. A transmission line from Lumberton to 
Wilmington? A. No, they did not build that 

Q. Did the construction company build any 
street railway pursuant to this contract? A. I 
presume they did 

Q@. Do you know? 


they bought 
they paid for 
details. 


A. No, I do not know; I 
In other 
words, I presume the lawyers made a contract, 
they carried out—they were good lawyers. 

Q. I have known lawyers, too; I never knew 
any that built street railways. The question 
is whether this construction company built 
the street railway line that this contract 
calls for. A. My answer is I presume they did 

Q. Do you know whether they did or not? 
A. No, I do not. 

Q. Can you say, on your oath, Mr. MacRae, 
that the construction company did any of the 
things that this contract calls for, and for 
which the Tide Water Power Co. paid the 
construction company $575,000 par value in 
common stock? A. I would not say they did, 
no, sir; I say I presume they did. 

Q. I suggest to you, Mr. MacRae, that the 
records of the Tide Water Power Co. fail to 
any information showing that the 
construction company did any of the work, 
any of the services that are 
called for by this contact. A. I do not ques- 
tion the records, sir. 

Q. What do you say to this: Is.it true that 
the available records of the Tide Water 
Power Co. show no tangible details or specific 
items that could have been accounted for 
under the general ledger and journal entries 
of franchise and right of way, or details and 
construction account, that would show con- 
struction performed on account of any con- 
tract with the Tide Water Construction Co.? 
A. I do not question that record. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Feb. 25. 


Is it} 


in lands, | 


A. I do not sup- ; 


A. Do you 


too, whether I owned the construc- | 


Decision on Loss 


Under Fire Poliey 
Rider Reversed 


Supreme Court Remands 
Case Involving Use of 
Gasoline for Stills for 
Further Proceedings 


|State Waives Penalties From 
| Telephones Company in 
Levy on Increased Capital 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 23. 


| 

| Under a compromise entered into be- 
}tween the Southwestern Bell Telephone | 
{Company and the Oklahoma taxing au- 
| thorities, the company has paid $44,795 | 
|additional entrance fees on increases in 
}capital used in the State since 1920, with 
\interest at 6 per cent a year. The State, 
on its part, waived the penalties for which 
/it had sued. 

The compromise was entered into be- | 
jtween the company on one side and J. | 
‘Berry King, Attorney General, and Gov- 
‘ernor Murray on the other, and came 
after the company had won the first step 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
Feb. 23 reversed and remanded for further 
vroceedings the case of St. Paut Fire & 
“Marine Tnsurance Co. v. aes es 

; . nroe 
in the litigation in the Oklahoma County |311, involving a construction of the "p' a 
District Court. lnihited avtinton’? and “ineresge of horard 
| In the compromise offer, Claude NOW- | wessanties in « fire incimence wales, 
lin, attorney for the telephone company,| ‘Tha fante of tha anen charred the he 
presented affidavits from a former Assist- | inepyrae hod antharivad the nce af the ine 
ant Secretary of State and a former AS-= | -)rod nrominsce far hattline ontamohile oil, 
sistant Attorney General, who said they }a rroe-ce which reanired the vee of 9 20- 
had informed the company at the begin- |iine, A tenant howewem uced the nramises 
ning of the period in question that such | trav anarotine Hevar ctitte ond in doin 80, 
taxes were not required. It was declared | weed Jaren anantities af cecaline, Ge ene 
also that the telephone company had |iime woe lirtad «7 9 “neshihtind article” in 
|been informed if any different conclusion | tha pristed nostion ef the notiew, 
| were reached it would not be required to | Cantera: Warranties Violated 
pay the penalties. | Tn thie actinn ta recover a Inss under 
| Attorney General King said the pay-|the neoliew the insurer defended on the 
iment by the company was a “fair settle- lerqund that the warranties had heen vio- 

|‘ated. ‘The triel eaprt pnd the Tinited 

The compromise offer by the company | ctotac Monet cf Annecis for the Fourth 

said the tax would be paid for the years | Givenit had held for the insured. 
}since 1921 and in the future, provided the | ~ tw weeping the roen the Sinrems Court 
penalty for previous failure to pay WAS | nejinted ant thet tha “inersace in hazard” 
omitted. The compromise offer said the | warrenty wa- not vigtated unless it was 
\firm has always intended to pay its share | neay-d thet the stills were nrerated with 
lof the State taxes and pointed to ad|tne jncnred’s bnawledes ard this had not 
valorem tax payments in the last 10 years | poen chawn, On the ether heond. the court 
in Oklahoma. of $7,943,066 as evidence Of | ~tatead. the inspred’s knowledee is not re- 
such intention. laivad tg renee a, vinistion of the “pro- 
ihited articles” warranty. 
. The Suprer-e Court said that “a deter- 
mination of the hevard invelved was es- 
|sential ta maintaining the defense under 
ee the nrohibited articles wee - well 
jas thet the increase of hazard war- 
Warned on Activity sv" 
Increase In Hazard Discussed 
“The rider attached to the policy al- 
Sate Insurance 


> is | tered the prohibition against gasoline only 
Commis | to the extent of permitting it to be kept 
sioner Acts to Stop Dis- 
crediting of Companies 





Agents in Montana 





land used for the purpose of bottling au- 
|tomobile oils, or for ‘other mercantile 
| purposes not more hazardous,’” the opin- 
ion continued. “The court could not say 
ea oS Tiggie las a matter of law whether the business 
Hetena, Mont., Feb. 23.) of operating moonshine stills was or was 
The State Auditor and Insurance Com-|not more hazardous than that of bot- 
missioner, George P. Porter, has just sent | tling automobile oils. If it was more 
|a notice to all life insurance companies| hazardous, the presence of the gasoline 
doing business in the State asking them) constituted a violation of the warranty. 
to instruct their agents not to discredit) The question should have been submitted 
{competing admitted companies. The|to the jury.” 
penalty for such activities on the part} Although the defendant did not seek 
|of agents, he said, will be permanent can-| proper instructions, the court said, this 
cellation of their licenses. The notice fol-| failure did not cure error in the instruc 
| lows in full text: tions which were given at the plaintiff's 
| From different sections of the State of| request. These instructions, which related 
Montana come reports that duly licensed|to the insured’s knowledge of the use 
|life insurance agents are using circulars,| of gasoline in stills, were correct in con- 
| letters, newspaper clippings and a certain| nection with the defense under the in- 
|mewspaper pamphlet just off the press for | crease of hazard warranty, the court held, 
|/the purpose of hurting the standing of | but were erroneous in respect to that un- 
certain life insurance companies who are | der the prohibited articles warranty. 
licensed to do business in Montana. | The full text of the opinion by Mr. 
| These agents seem to care very little| Justice Brandeis will be printed in a 
for the insurance business, thinking only| subsequent issue. Mr. 
,of their commissions. From time to time | nolds dissented without opinion. 
}agents have displayed newspaper clip- 
pings to discredit competing companies. 
They do not seem to realize that they are 





Notice Issued on Changes 
In Blanks for Statements 


Atsany, N. Y., Feb. 23, 
A notice has just been issued by Com- 


insurance business. | 
| I request that you communicate with | 
}each agent holding a license with your) 
|company in Montana, calling his atten-| : 
|tion to the facts that these are unethical | mittee on Blanks of the National Con- 
| practices and must cease and if I receive | vention of Insurance Commissioners call- 
|information to the effect that any agent'ing attention to the Committee’s ruling 
has any circular, paper, clipping or letter | that suggested changes and amendments 
|in his possession and is giving out in-|in annual statement blanks should be filed 
formation contained in it for the purpose| With the chairman not later than 
of discrediting any insurance company, I| March 15. 
| will immediately cancel his license, and| “The suggested changes and amend- 
| when I say cancel it, I mean for the rest} ments and reasons therefor should be 
|of the agent’s natural life, if I can do so.; Stated in a concise but complete form,” 
I will not stand for the tearing down of |Said the statement which was issued in 
}any insurance company under my juris-|the name of the committee chairman, 
| diction. Walter A. Robinson, actuary of the Ohio 
| This goes for all companies and all|Insurance Department, by Charles C., 
|circulars. I expect you to inform your| Dubuar, secretary of the committee and 
| agents immediately of what they can ex-| aeney = the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 


| pect from the Insurance Department of | 

| the State of Montana. “Whenever convenient, 60 copies of the 
suggestions and reasons should be sub- 
mitted to the chairman of the commit- 

tee. This applies particularly to reports 

of conference committees and lengthy 

memoranda. 

“The various classes of insurance com- 
panies should appoint committees to con- 
fer with subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on Blanks.” 


Court Enjoins Insurer 


From Operating in Texas | 
AustTIN, Tex., Feb. 23. | 

A temporary writ of injunction restrain- | 
ing the Bankers Guaranty Life Co., of | 
Dallas, Tex., its officers and agents, from | 
transacting the business of a life insurance | e 
company or from disposing of any of the | Charitable Group Is Held 


assets of the corporation has been issued ° . ° 
|by Judge W. F. Robertson, of the 126th Outside Compensation Law 
OLympIA, WasH., Feb. 23, 


District Court, according to an announce- | 

ment by Attorney General James V. All- 
red. At the same time Judge Robertson Neither a county chapter of the Amer- 
appointed Orvill S. Carpenter as receiver|ican National Red Cross nor a county is 
to take over the affairs of the association. | liable for the payment of workmen’s com- 
This action was taken upon the filing of | pensation insurance premiums for work- 
a second amended original petition by Mr.|ers employed and paid by the Red Cross 
Allred, the statement said. The petition |for county road labor as a means of un- 
| alleged that the association is operating|¢mployment relierf, the Washington Su- 
under a charter issued by the Secretary |Preme Court held recently in the case of 
|of State and has never subjected itself to| Thurston County Chapter, American Na- 
ithe supervision of the State Insurance | tional Red Cross v. Department of Labor 

and Industry et al. 

As a charitable organization, the Red 


Department. 
Cross chapter was held to be without the 


Mr. Allred said this is the twelfth suit 
| filed by the Attorney General this month operation of the State workmen’s come 
pensation law. The county was held exe 


against insurance companies doing busi- | 
ness in Texas “without authority of law | em t fr 
" 1 ’ om t - 
and without sbjecting themselves to the | Cause the oe Aree 8 Bh nog vernon = 
jurisdiction of the State Insurance De-/ their labor by the Red Cross unit even 
partment. | though they worekd under the supervision 
and direction of the county. Premiums 
are based on a percentage of the em- 
| ployers’ pay roll, the court said, and the 


» oat ‘ng county had no pay roll for this work. 
In Production of Coal A dissenting opinion stated that the 


The total production of soft coal during os oa | & eee 2 eae 
|the week ended Feb. 13, including lignite |'M°® § § /Ork 
| and coal coked at the mines, is estimated | poner Soe — een imposed by the 
at 6,626,000 net tons. Compared with the | °°™Pensation statute, 
output in the preceding week, when the| 
market was stimulated, this shows a a 
crease of 624,000 tons, or 8.6 per cent. The 
output, however, compares favorably with | 
that in the two weeks preceding. Produc-| 
tion during the week in 1931 correspond- | 
ing with that of Feb. 13 amounted to} 
8,215,000 tons, | 
Production of anthracite in the State} 
of Pennsylvania during the week ended| 
Feb. 13 is estimated at 866,000 net tons. | 
While this figure represents a decrease | 
of 18.5 per cent from the preceding week, 
when activity was stimulated, it is well 
above the average for the two weeks which 
preceded. Total production during the 
week in 1931 which corresponds with that Li erels 
of Feb. 13 amounted to 1,595,000 tons. CS oe 
Compared with this, the current output ’ Soa tn 
shows a decrease of 45.7 per cent.—Issued < 
by the Department of Commerce. 


‘Decline for Week Shown 








Illinois Fixes Supervision 
Of Agents’ Licensing Act 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 23. 

The administration of the new Insur- 
ance Agents’ Qualification Act will be un- 
der the supervision of H. Walter Hanson 
Jr. in a newly created separate depart- 
i ent of the State Insurance Division, the 
State Superintendent of Insurance, Harry 
W. Hanson, has just announced. The ad- 
ministration of the Brokers’ Qualification 
Act will be under the supervision of S 
Phil Hutchison, he said. 

While these acts, which become effective 
March 1, will place an adidtional burden 
upon the Insurance Division, Mr. Hanson 
has indicated that no additional help will 
be employed. Thousands of applications 
are now coming in, he said. 


DIRECTLY FACING 
THE OCEAN 


Atlantic City 
HE most beautifully appointed resort 
hotel in the world. Efficient and com- 
plete in all departments. 24 floors of 
luxurious comfort and safety. Sea water 
in all baths. Health bath deportment. 
Food service a la carte 
Single from $5. Double from $7 
ROSCOE J. TOMPKINS, Maneger 


For many veers of 
The Blackstone, Chicage 


Justice McRey-, 
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TRUS cocvccerseccccoeve seeee 1,167,060.18 
, | ments Made to New South Wales | ary Shown by Reserve Board Customs eceipis 22220000 TER RS8 
i a. C. Jenkins Declares to ; I. C. C. Should Not Depart | Total ordinary receipts..... .  $5,459,765.12 
e s {Continued from Page 7.] ] | Bank suspensions in January num-{each: States without bank failures were | era debt receipts......+++++ 508 aeittee 
Committee Clause Was taxes, such taxes paid to the States of, eign country” was used in section 222 (a) | From Its Own Proposa 9 bered 334, according to the February oh a Win Botta er _—_____—_ 
. the Union, and to their political subdi-| (3) of the Revenue Act of 1918 in relation * . . Federal Reserve Bulletin, j . | chusetts, Rnode isiand, Wis am, oe | SOUL cuppwisadassseeearveeewe $514,519,952.20 
Left in Contract Because, visions, were not included (Note No. 14).| to credits allowed to an alien resident of Winslow S. Pierce Says lic, as compared with ra ee et land, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona and Expenditures 
This fact does not affect the present|the United States for taxes upon income . * The deposits involved (1, | the District of Griumbia. National banks | Gonerai expenditures $5,932,470.55 
Of Verbal Agr eement question, for credits were allowed in the | derived from sources in such “country,” During Hearing 000 as compared with SAT7 051 000 In, Den | appending during the month numbered Interest on public debt...... "65,041.32 
neat case of income taxes paid to foreign coun-|if the latter allowed a similar credit, to , cember. ‘Two months "in 1931 and one| member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys-| Rerunds of receipts... *38,104.28 
ippi tries, and the provision as to such coun-| citizens 0: e United States. (Note No. | i rom Page 2.) i a ; 1 yS-| Panama Cana ie ; 
oad Ae Be arg cd Sp Ote | tries was the same in the section relating |23.) Article 385 of Regulations No. 45, set | ,),,» car mane d b . the eastern | th og | witnessed more bank suspensions | tem, 13, with deposits of $17,262,000, and| Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
Bonne tect the Baltinore Mail Stearish |{ries-cdits ‘as in that with respect to de-|forth the list of “countries” which did or|P!an” 8s now proposed by the eastern than January, 1932, according to the fig-| nonmember banks, 247, with deposits of| , ration ...+...-+++sss.csseee eat 
Gomp ny aa > desire © rx and from | ductions : did not satisfy this reciprocal credit re- | trunk line railroads will mean the virtual | eens in the bulletin. The deposits | $174,773,000._ Fourteen banks were re- AN OUNCE ..csccsscerercesccrers 377,527.67 
(a Receding dD pela ji (quirement. ‘This article further illustrates | isolation of New England from the rest |/nvolved were also greater in the three| opened, with deposits of $7,495,000. A| Total ........::cc.sssssseeee $7,584,921.57 
Havre, France, for the purpose of carrying| The slight difference in phraseology in ; -|earlier months, but in no others. There | tabl k d 
cargo, the ambiguity in the contract’ for| sections 222 and 238 as to credits for taxes a Smbiguity of the regulations. (Note |of the country, and = pevering of to | were bank suspensions in 88 of the States | ty Peamele a ee ator te yee Public debt expenditures...... 50 eee 
the establishment of that tine under which | paid “to any foreign country,” instead of | 0. <3. present connections wi e markets tO! during January, Illinois leading with @7 | aes oer, , alance MP yc tarevies Deiaaek 806,983. 
clas the right are Eig vee port tes iposed py the aunt ohn | oh aE‘ We gate AS, |, Sates ete ‘Soman |naana and Towa coming next with (Mfr January 1082 Jo appended. | THA eens ccnnn fies 
r that p ’ act,| foreign country,” as in c Ss ith th i ib D Bost d the Bos- | + : SSeS eeanenesn seen 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine, | and 334(a) (Note No. 15) is not important. | With the meaning attributed to the term | behalf of the City of Boston and the BOS-| 5.1. closed to public on account of financial ' i * 
Radio and Fisheries was told Feb. 23. As the context plainly shows, both phrases | }foreign oud or a cegeeuecs nee ton Port ee consolidation pro- | ties or directors of the bank.” Figures of Teesedken davis Gee atk eae ale eae | Issue of Treasury Bills 
This testimony was given in a hearing were intended to convey the same mean=! on ambiguous cs ieatesiae can t or suc | ho we the "Comaninalads on Dec. 9 | oe pod ar been subsequently reopened. Figures for banks reopened during given | O rs Id b 136 Milli 
relative to the controversy which has|ing, Thus section 234(a) (3)(d) provides | Gennite criterion cannot be Guana Fo fetch M Pay, the important. bridge Periods, Deposite are ae Of tate heen es, Turing period and of banks closed in: prior | verso 7 illions 
arisen between the Baltimore Line and the | for deduction, in computing the net in-|¢ i f I €- | 1929, sai r. Fay, roa | Eentiaite: Galt aoe a late of suspension where available, otherwise as of the latest | 
American-France Line, a Shipping Board|come of a domestic corporation, of the ee er the interpretation | line connections a New ane oo “ e = preceding suspension. Figures for latest month are preliminary. | About $60,000,000 worth of 91-day 
i i | . a hace e sta . -li r es, namely, anks sus. : y y 
aubsidiary, by J. Caldwell Jenkins, who| taxes imposed "by the authority of any fine sate ace of 2018 nad continued | Maa een aaaee Net Wark. ons | DMS TUPERet: umber ————,_—Deponts (in thousanda of dala) —|TYeasury bills offered for sale Feb, 16 
Corporation during the negotiatoins which | foreign country, aes d saan ens At | the expression “foreign country” precisely | tario & Western, the Lehigh & Hudson | 7~Members—, Non- 7—— Members—,, Non- | were oversubscribed by more than $136,- 
Jed up to the granting of the contract to, income, war-profits and excess-Proots | as it had been used in the preceding in-|River, the Lehigh & New England, and | Na- mem- _ All Na- mem- | 000,000, Ogden L. Millis, Secretary of the 
the Baltimore Sine. taxes allowed as a credit under section | come tax acts without any such restricting | the Ogdensburg Division of the Rutland | tonal ry —= vente tional ow bers |Treasury, has just announced. His an- 
* 238. : ‘ |gloss, and the Act of 1921 continued the | Railroad, are allocated to one or the other | 45 12-297 110'721 ey ater 153,957 | nouncement follows in full text: “ 
Action Held Unintentional fee an a 4 made with seapect $0 | expression as used in the Act of 1918, of the two contemplated New England} 90 34, 524 188701 ison 18'324 say eis | Secretary of the Treasury Mills an- 
on eee ann soe s >: | Union, and to their political subdivisions,| Preyious Rulings systems. | 118 38 468 172'900 58°37 Bat 108/636 | ale, ox eee of Hees ae 
Ck, president of the Cosmopo P- | between deductions from gross income and | ie Traffic at Oswego : 125 35 796 272.488 47,866 20,946 203.676 | ury bill ; i 
ing Lines, present operators of the Amer- | ‘ $ ; On Cred A four-system plan now before the 2 ‘ ury bills dated Feb. 24, 1932, and maturing 
P Srance Line, that he does not believe | credits against taxes, simply reflected the | n Credits ffirmed The four-system ple j he pointed 91 33 538 193,891 46,581 19,755 127,555 | May 25, 1932. which were offered on Feb 
ican-France : , tI |economic policy adopted in making allow- | ; Commission for consideration, he poin 57 16 418 138,642 31,619 10,621 96,402 ae , : 
the Shipping Board intentionalty con-| ooo for t id within tie borders of | In these circumstances, we are of the| out, would take these important lines 64 17 561 234.532 37.007 20 128 177.397 |16 were opened at the Federal reserve 
sented to permit the Baltimore Line to|#"C¢s 40r taxes paid w € Porders ©” opinion that the expression “foreign coun-| from the New England roads, and even 161 26 1,158 864,715 173,290 207,150  484'275| banks on Feb. 19. 





carry cargo to and from Havre in com-| Continental United States. In relation to try” in the Act of 1921 should be deemed | 


the New York, Ontario & Western, which 409 108 1,781 1,691,510 439,171 294,357 957,982; The total amount applied for was $169,- 
























































































etition with the American-France Line,|imcome taxes paid outside these borders, |to have the same significance in that act |! , ; sw Haven at this time : eee ee Re eee = 183,000. The highest bid made was 99.377, 
eating, however, that the contract should; the provision as to Ser was enacted |that it had in the prior acts and was not | 7 tte oe New York Cen- | Total (11 years) ... 9,285 1,333 365 7,587 4,277,898 968,241 639,957 2,669,700 | equivalent to an interest rate of about 
have been worded more specifically to pre-|t0 give greater and not less relief. Not/jlimited by the regulations adopted under | thereby cut New England off | year 1931—revised: 2.46 per cent on an annual basis. The 
vent this situation. only was the same expression as to for-|the Act of 1918. The regulations under | ‘@! and there 7 f Oswego | PMH Vs. yasvetavess 33 6 1 26 =—-:117,038 39,824 3,299 . We.t bid accepted was 99.307, equivalent 

In the negotiations leading up to the eign countries used in the section as to|the Act of 1921 were of the same equivocal | rom the i Polen daid Orr. Fay, New | New York .. 80 34 10 36 —-155.272 44.086 54,903 38:283 | to an interest rate of about 2.74 per cent 
granting of the contract to the Baltimore poe S against income taxes as had been| sort as those to which we have referred | p,Giisg would’ become an. “island”| Philadelphia : 101 23 7 71 155,729 18,279 10,266 127,184/0n an annual basis. The total amount 
company, Mr. Jenkins stated, a letter |¢™mployed, and was still continued, as to| under the Act of 1918, and can be deemed | 7 ang on the west by the Hudson River. | SeTeE, oonss soos = 182 47 16 119 400,171 118,587 94,562 187,022 of bids accepted was $62,851,000. The 

Maltimore Line official to the Mer-|deductions from gross income, but that/to have no greater effect. (Note No 25) | pounde y th ae HG: sctecsees ODE 46 7 153 116,700 38,787 5,689 72,224 i i rs 
from a Baltimo g ote No. 25.) | tn th by the Canadian border, the, atlanta 139 25 5 0 average price of Treasury bills to be is 
chant Fleet Corporation stated that the|the reference was not to a government|'The decisions of the Treasury Depart- panel ae A Yatlantic ocean, and on the| Chicago ..//7; 631 70 Ss = ean ae o7e7) —-2apg0 sued is 99.315. The average rate on a 
Baltimore Line wanted to stop at Bremen oa sg nena, status was indi-|ment (Note No. 26) applying these regu- | sini - the eastern trunk lines. St. TOU 46.008 264 35 10 219 68,217 21,043 4,157 43.017 | -ank discount basis is about 2.71 per cent. 
and Hamburg for cargo purpose and at | cated by -e a Similar credits | lations have no more force than the rea-|*°Ns. pay told the Commission that these | Minneapolis ... 271 46 1 224 57,448 10,981 496 45,971 —$—$ 
French Atlantic and channel ports for |!m cases of income taxes paid to any pOS-|sons given to sustain them and these, in| “called “bridge” lines which the East- Kansas Clty. ..cossse. 322 21 re 201 46,917 8,987 aeweetee 37,930 ° 
mail and passenger transportation. John | Session of the United States.” (Note No./our opinion, furnish no adequate ground oo eailroads wouuld take away from New| Sor Smcntisco (70°0": 93 33 9 51 53,030 23,571 12,745 16714 State Banks in Nebraska 
Franklin, president of te Salere 1a, | 16). - genving -—e to oe Rn provisions | England are not only important connec- | teeeees 16 23 10 43 44,577 17,211 8,753 18,613 | A 1 ah C 
wrote that Baltimore Line ships would | ,, ‘ ; of the statute in accordance with their | ;; it fions of the country,| Total ............8. 2,298 409 10 "957.9 veal In Assessment Case 
not have appreciable aime to stop at|Greater Relief Designed manifest purpose, siete ia ; Pg pi SS es themselves, | | 100 108 1,781 1,001,510 459,171 294,957. 987,082 PI 

avre, Mr. Jenkins said. ; n this view, we fin unnecessary to | ?' lai trial and | January, : 

Throughout those negotiations, Mr. For Payments Abroad |consider the arguments that have been | Snce y ae Sk Glas | MR cries escssene Skye. ~ake 3 SRG cr ecelats 27.580| attorneys. for a = = 
Jenkins said, whenever the suggestion was, And that the dominant thought in the | adduced with respect to the status of New | Mining regidlls eat Lakes and St. Piiadepnia 22202027 8 3 i 2 11307 7,644 1,067 2'596 y e Hubbell Bank and 525 
advanced to Mr. Franklin regarding a) mind of the Congress was to allow a credit | South — rs pe — to the Com- Lapreno River | ‘Gaeostante : i. ; " a 424 Sassen 19.427 other State banks have filed an appeal in 
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Havre for two days for cargo purposes | Dominion of Canada), but does not in-|an income tax do not allow to citineas ‘of | En land situation, he said. to unduly prejudice interstate shippers and | and allegation of undre prejudice as alleged | Panama City, Fla., Stuart, Nebr., Dupree, 
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The contract for the Baltimore line pro- | others, Porto Rico, the Philipp; G|statute: Australia, Austria, including Ca-{increased to about the © atl Scscehele bale Ganka cat cacy mice 
: Y ilippines and | rinthia, Lower Austria, Salzberg, Styri ol, }erease in the exports through the por interstate basis found not unduly prejudi 
vides that their ships shall stop at Bre- | the Virgin Islands.” | Upper Austria and Vienna, Cone Ries’ Deck Boston cial ta interstate shippers or localities, or 
men, he said, adding that thus far the The Department thus sought to intro- | Guiana, Great Britain and’ Ireland Senan. tne oe declared that tnere is a growing unjustly discriminatory against interstate 
ships of that line have not stopped there | duce a qualification as to the signifi | Netherlands, New Zealand, Trinidad, Sweden eo ivert New England traffic| Commerce. 
Miia of lack of busin Sere € | ona 4 mn as e significance | “tne former . 25 en.|/tendency to divert New gia | The undue prejudice and unjust discrim- 
° usiness in e past | of “foreign country” not f d . names of certain of these terri- | land ts, and that] ; : 
years. He said that if German business | f tl t ,, ound in the words , tories are here used for convenience, in spite from the New Engian = _ syl- | ET este pe  nmentene 
tan” aul the Baltlnare tine ships | of he statute, or in those of the preced- | of an actual or possible change in name or| this is due in some measure to sen | rates Snares seeree. R 
become occupied in handling that busi- | Seluhenaee no or ~ Copes renee! (Soe ae Saprosident alien individual | vania a Ng gg ee = siete ro? ee ie 
meee a : : ou 1 tions ‘ m, and one that was | : en or subject of any country | Haven railroad. 1e Sylve : state Yates ¢ ‘to an 
ness. and in the meantime have broken |inconsisten: with the apparent purpose of | tM fe sty ented for"tne'purpow of | permitted to retain control over the Now| .,.nactare "ales on iaw dolomite ang 
line at Havre, there wit! be no American | ‘enactment. It was a qualification | exemption and for dependents as hie fant, | Haven and Boston, & Maing railroads, Me) points in the State of Ohio found not to 
flag ship serving the Havre port. which not enly did not conform to the! status may warrants If he is - maicon a said, “the case of Boston is hopeless, since) result in violations of sections 2, 3, 13 or 15a 
view ee the expression “foreign country” | ject of any country in the second list he ia|the port will be completely dried up SO) of the Interstate Commerce Act, except as 
2 was limited to a foreign State having the | entitled to a credit for personal exemption, |far.as export trade is concerned. Oe eee ee See Se, See 
Plan to Control Holdings | status of an international person undcr | but to none for dependents. If he is a citizen| The Boston representative declared that cstibadb sivas asthenteliccnaliendbennented 
° | international law, but, on the other hand, in See oe oe country in the third list he| in 1928, the imports through the port O° ————a—Xa—_—i—i—————— 
Of Rail Stocks Is Opposed atentns no definite criterion. : exemption or for aan 7 jpersonal | Boston amounted to seven times the ex- 17 ° ° 
S phrase “self-governing colony” had | zen or subject of a country % Js a citi-| ports in point of tonnage, and in point Rail Consolidation Plan 
. ntry which is in none ; 
(Continued from Page 1.) no certain application, as there are colonies | of the lists, then to secure credit for either |9f Value, to five times the exports. 
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pusuc utility securities should be given wide recogni- 
tion because of the success of the utilities in resisting 
current business conditions, according to the Investment 
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an said : Al eortoas au the statute.’ | Is Postponed in the Senate adopted a resolution protesting to the violence of the economic storm or deserves more 
m ; , J ;omy that was relevant to the purpose of! Note No. 23S ‘terstate Commerce Commission against : 
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him the bill asks for the Commission the| Pose income taxes upon the domestic cor- | 45 is as follows (Treas. ate Regulations, No. | e buildi d loan associa-| Proposed consoldiation of railroads to the light and power company. 
power to determine who should be the! Poration, or its foreign subsidiary, with! “Att. 385. Countries which do or do Pot a: needs of the building oe x} tl _—" i 'extent that it would combine the Chesa- 
stockholders in the railroads of the United| 'espect to which the relief was granted. jisfy the similar credit requirement,—(a) The | tions could be met through ~a Lieber veake & Ohio with lines serving competi- 
States, even where the holdings do not| ,,It is true that certain foreign political | tries which’ soisio Complete list of the coun- | struction Fie aumaknens ualerees: hat [ee coe! Beids. Q “If confidence but grasps these facts, the level of 
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no recognition which would be accorded, an | therein, or in imposing such taxes, by ex- | ile.” pressed that the consolidation would be 
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which “let down the bars” raised by the|of which he was a citizen or subject al-| Ecuador, Egypt Finland, ae’ at Brit. ame mae he mode hounpront _____ | structed and operated under the reclama- | Write for Circular B419 
Sherman Act against unifications in re-| lowed a similar credit to citizens of the |! and Ireland, Guatemala, Herzegovina. In-| |tion law. The Committee heard Repre- | 







straint of trade so far as railways are| United States not residing in “such coun- 


t Gis. Jamaica, Japan, Montendgro, Morocco,| taxable year to such country upon income, sentatives Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, 
concerned, and adopted a policy of uni-/| try. Article 307 of Regulations No. 45 ew Zealand, Nicaragua. Panama, Paraguay, | from sources therein If he is a citizen or| Idaho, Hall ‘Rep.), of Bismarck. N. D., 


e 7 e s 
fication qualified by an intent to preserve | gave a list of “countries” which satisfied rae. Fer, Portugal, Rumania, Santo Do- subject of any country in the second list, he ts | ang Taylor (Dem.), of Glenwood Springs, G e n er al Util ity Ss ec u ritie * 
















; “ sto 6 redit r i ‘ fai Siam, Sweden, Switzer nti such credi ne is a citi a , 
competition “as much as possible” in con- | the credit requirements of this provision. | Venezuela. | Be Pl of ceuniee Chin ie acinar |Colo., in favor of the bill. Incorporated 
oven of the major objectives of uni-| a ae list Pid mended 7 eee “muons meste coruer names of certain of these ter-| list, then to secure the desired credit he must eeneneneinen tare ee Ertema 
cation. | nese regulations, applicable to ne | ritories are here used for convenience in spite | prove to the satisfaction of the Commissioner ae Mi. * ee “ T 7» ; 
t ; | Revenue Act of 1918, and embraced a great | Of the actual or posible change in the name that his country satisfies the similar credit | Farm Machinery Exports 61 Broadway New York City 
The present bill, Mr. Eastman continued, | ©’ So, One " 8 ; a B i ; 
is designed to make effective the Commis- | variety of “countries,” including, for ex- i < Socene. S. resident of the United requirement ot the statute. ee | The Soviet Union took 66 per cent of 
; . : woS- | ample, British Honduras, Ceylon, Cyprus, ; es c & citizen or subject of any| Note No. 25.—Regulations No. 62, Articles|the total value of all agricultural imple- 
sion’s control over unifications, which is| pi; 7. : country in the first list is entitled, for the pur- | 382, 385. . i 
; ; ; | Fiji Islands, Gibraltar. Gold Coast, Malay ; ,,< : es , see ; ment exports from the United States in 
Congress’ policy but which has been nulli- : aon ; : + | pose of the total tax due the United States for Note No. 26,—Solicitor’s Memorandum No. : . 
; States. Mauritius, St. Kitt-Nevis, etc,| 1918 and subsea ears : 7 . > Decis 1931. All shipments to all markets in the I 
fled by operations of holding companies | juent years, to a credit for the] 1187, Oct. 18, 1919; Office Decision No. 1050, r 
os -Tat : - |(Note No, 22). : jamount of any income, war profitr, and ex-|C. B, 5, p. 194, Solicitors Memorandum No.| Year were 50 per cent less in value than & 
The Committee adjourned to Feb. 24. As already ‘noted, the expression “for-| cess profits taxes paid or accrued during the 1614, C. B. II-i, p. 227. in 1930. (Department of Commerce.) 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Decrease in Bank Credit Is Shown 


For Month by Federal Reserve Board 


Decline in Reserve Credit, However, Was Less 
Than Seasonal Falling Off, Bulletin States; 
Interbank Loans Increase 


The volume of both reserve bank credit 
and of member bank credit declined dur- 
ing January, according to the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for February, made avail- 
able for publication as of Feb. 24. 

The decline in reserve bank credit was 
less than is usual at this season of the 
year, the bulletin reveals, being half or 
less than half the falling off in the cor- 
responding period of other recent years. 
The decrease in credit at_ member nks 
in leading cities amounted to $550,000,000 
for the rnonth, fallowing a reduction in 
loans and investments in the last quarter 
of 1931, of $1,500,000,000, with an additional 
$1,000,000,000 decrease at other member 
banks, outside of leading cities. f 

Reduction of member bank credit has 
been under way, according to the bul- 
letin, since late in 1929. For the two 
years ended September, 1931, total loans 
and investments showed a decrease of 
$2,800,000,000, or at the average rate of 
4 per cent per year. In the last quarter 
of 1931 the reduction was almost as great 
as in the two preceding years. 

One class of member bank loans, loans 


to other banks, increased during the last | 


quarter of 1931. 


Text of Monthly Review 
By Federal Reserve Board 


The review of the month, carried by the 
bulletin, follows in full text: 

The principal development affecting the 
banking situation in January was the en- 
actment of legislation creating the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with a cap- 
ital of $500,000,000. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, designed prin- 
cipally “to provide emergency financing 
facilities for financial institutions,” and 
“to aid in financing agriculture, industry, 
and commerce,” was approved by the 
President on Jan. 22, 1932. In announcing 
his approval the President said of the new 
corporation: 

“Tt brings into being a powerful organ- 
ization with adequate resources, able to 
strengthen weaknesses that may develop 
in our credit, banking, and railway struc- 
ture in order to permit business and in- 
dustry to carry on normal activities free 
from the fear of unexpected shocks and 
retarding influences. 

“Its purpose is to stop deflation in agri- 
culture and industry and thus to incrase 
employment by the restoration of men to 
their normal jobs. It is not created for 
the aid of big industries and big banks. 
Such institutions are amply able to take 
care of themselves. 


| 
“It is created for the support of the} 


smaller banks and financial institutions, 


and through rendering their resources | 


liquid to give renewed support to busi- 
ness, industry, and agriculture. It should 
give opportunity to mobilize the gigantic 
strength of our country for recovery.” 


Corporation Authorized 
To Issue Securities 


In addition to its capital of $500,000,000 | 


subscribed by the United States Treasury, 
the corporation may obtain other funds 
up to $1,500,000,000 by the issue of its own 
notes, debentures, bonds, or other obliga- 
tions, which gives it potential resources of 
$2,000,000,000. The obligations of the cor- 
poration must mature within not more than 
fiive years of date of issue and will be fully 
and unconditionally guaranteed by the 
United States, both as to principal and in- 
terest. 

The Treasury is authorized to purchase 
any of these obligations, and at any time 
to sell any of them. The obligations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation are 
not eligible for discount or purchase by the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Loans may be made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to banks—in- 


_ Cluding, up to $200,000,000 in the aggregate, | 


loans secured by the assets of banks that 
have been closed or are in process of liqui- 
dation; to other specified kinds of finan- 
cial institutions—of which certain agricul- 
tural credit institutions are among those 
specifically enumerated; and to railroads, 


upon the approval of the Interstate Com- | 


merce Commission. 

In addition, the Act requires that certain 
funds be allocated and made available to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to be used by 
him for the purpose of making loans to 
farmers. The loans to be made by the 


corporation must be “fully and adequately | 
secured” and may bear such rate of in-| 
terest as the corporation may determine. 


They may be made for periods not exceed- 
ing three years, and may be renewed from 
time to time, but the time for payment 
can not be exceeded beyond five years 
from the date of the original loan. The full 
text of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act is printed at the end of this 
review. 

The board of directors of the corpora- 
tion consists of seven members, of whom 
three are members ex officio—the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or in his absence the 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, the Gov- 
ernor if the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the Farm Loan Commiussioner— and four 
are members appointed by the President of 
the United States, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. For these four 
directorships the President named Charles 
G. Dawes, of Illinois; Jesse H. Jones of 
Texas; Harvey C. Couch, of Arkansas; 
and Wilson McCarthy, of Utah. 

The organization of the Corporation 
was proceeding rapidly at the end of 
January with a view to beginning opera- 
tions at the earliest possible moment. 


« Reserve Bank Credit 
And Currency Demand 


The volume of reserve bank credit out- 
standing decreased in January by an 
amount much smaller than is usual for 
the season; on Jan. 27 it was $200,000,000 
less than five weeks earlier. In the cor- 
responding period of other recent years 
the decline in reserve bank credit has 
been $400,000,000 to $500,000,000, reflecting 
largely the returned of currency to the 
banks after the holiday season. The fact 
that the amount of currency returned 
from circulation this year between Dec. 
23 and Jan. 27 was so far below the usual 
amount reflects the continued influence 
of nonseasonal factors. 


me 1929 + ~w30~C 


bank credit during this five-week period 
represented, in addition to the return of 
currency, a further decrease of about $55,- 
000,000 in member bank reserve balances, 
resulting from further declines in member 


4 


bank deposits and a further reduction in 
the balances held with the reserve banks 
by their foreign correspondents. The sys- 
tem’s holdings of acceptances declined by 
$95,000,000 and member bank borrowings 
at the reserve banks by $70,000,000. 

The course of reserve bank credit and 
of the principal factors in changes in its 
volume is shown by weeks for the period 
—* 1927, to January, 1932, on the 
chart. 


Member Banks Show 


Decline in Credits 


Volume of member bank credit out- 
|Standing declined further in January. 
At member banks in leading cities the 
decrease in loans and _ investments 
amounted to $550,000,000, reflecting a de- 
crease of $300,000,000 in their investments 
and $250,000,000 in their loans secured by 
stocks and bonds. This decline followed 
a reduction of loans and investments in 
the last quarter of 1931, amounting tc $1,- 
500,000,000 at member banks in leading 
cities and to $1,000,000,000 at other mem- 
ber banks. 

The accompanying chart, based on 
quarterly figures for all member banks, 
shows thé course of member bank credit 
since 1919. Separate lines are shown for 
total loans and for investments, and for 
the more recent period for loans to cus- 
tomers and open-market loans. Reduc- 
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tion of member bank credit has been un- 





|two years ended September, 1931, total 
|loans and investments showed a decrease 


}4 per cent per year. 


there was a further reduction about equal 


— 
war liquidation in loans and investments, 
which took place between Nov. 15, 1920, 
and March 10, 1922. Both in 1930 and in 
customers. Open-market loans, after in- 


ter of 1930, declined by $2,200,000,000 from 
that time to the end of 1931, the larger 


okers. 


the total amount of $2,500,000000, but in 
the last three months of the year invest- 


$850,000,000 


Loans to Banks Increase 
During Last Quarter 


The only class of member bank loans 
| to show an increase during the last quar- 
ter of 1931 consisted of loans to banks, 
which increased by $200,000,000 and stood 
at $800,000,000 on Dec. 31. This increase 
reflected the disturbed state of banking 
|conditions, which caused many member 
and nonmember banks to borrow from 


their banking correspondents in the larger 
cities. 


and investments other than interbank 
loans were particularly large at banks 
in central reserve and reserve cities. This 


tion was more pronounced at 


(exclusive of loans to banks). 

(Amounts in millions of dollars; latest fig- 
ures preliminary.) 

Per cent change between: Oct. 4, 1929, 
Sept. 29, 1931, A; Sept. 29, 1931, and 
31, 1931, B: 


and 
Dec. 


B 


All member banks —8.4 


A 
29,736 —3.9 

Central reserve and reserve 
SEI 5 ines ceneseeeee 18,836 
“Country” banks . —14.5 
country banks. The table shows 
curing the two years following Oct. 4, 
1929, total loans and investments of cen- 
tral reserve and reserve city banks—ex- 


—3.7 —9.2 


—7.2 


per cent, while those of “country” banks 
declined by 15 per cent. 


pared with 7 per cent at “country” banks. 


‘Country’ Banks Reflect 


| Agricultural Conditions 


The earlier and more rapid decline of 
bank credit at “country” banks reflected 
primarily conditions in agriculture that 
were unfavorable both for borrowers at 
banks and for the banks themselves. This 
is illustrated in the chart, which com- 
pares for the period 1923-1931 the course 
of deposits at country banks in the 
smaller centers of 21 prediminantly agri- 
cultural States with an index of the prices 
of farm products. 

Up to 1929 the price index of farm 
| Products was relatively more stable and 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
| Statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Feb. 17, made 
public Feb. 23, shows decreases for the 
week of $54,000,000 in loans and invest- 





ments, $23,000,000 in net demand deposits, | 


| $24,000,000 in time deposits and $41,000,- 


|000 in Government deposits, and an in-) 


crease of $21,000,000 in borrowings from 
Federal reserve banks. : 


Loans on securities declined $9,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district, $8,000,000 in the Chicago 
| district. $7,000.00 Oin the St. Louis dis- 
trict, $6,000,000 in the Boston district and 
| $30,000,000 at all reporting banks, and in- 
creased $9,000,000 in the San Francisco 
|district. “All other” loans increased $9,- 
|; 000,000 in the New York district and $5,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks, and de- 


Total 


Loans and investments—total.. 19,731 


der way since late in 1929, and for the| 


of $2,800,000,000, or at an average rate of | 
n the last quarter of 1931, however, | 


in amount to the full decline in the pre- | 
two years and larger than the post- | 


1931 the largest déclines were in loans to| 


creasing by $850,000,000 in the first quar- | 


ond of this decline being in loans to} 
r 


In 1930 and until the Autumn of 1931 | 
the anks increased their investments in| 


ment holdings of the banks declined by | 


Decreases during the quarter in loans | 


is in contrast to developments during the! 
two preceding years, when credit liquida- | 
so-called | 
Total loans and investments (Dec. 31, 1931) | 


that | 


clusive of interbank loans—declined by 4| 


In the final) 
quarter of 1931, however, there was a fur- | 
ther decrease of 9 per cent at central) 
reserve and reserve city banks as com- | 


Pili Statement of M ii Banks 
As Issued by Federal Reserve S ystem 


+(in millions of dollars) 
Boston 
1,317 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 


Reserve Earnings 
Total 29 Millions 


|\Income of New York Bank Is 
Largest of 12 Institutions, 
Board Statement Shows 


Trade Situation 
Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Review 


Federal reserve banks earned $29,701,- | 
279, during 1931, of which $7,555,213, was 
earned by the New York bank, according 
to figures made available Feb. 23 by the 
Federal Reserve Board. The only one of 


the 12 banks whose earnings fell below 
$1,006,000 was that in Minneapolis. 

Earnings were made up as follows: 
Discounted bills, $9,820,546; purchased | 
\Seleeeere aac States ie 

<,428,297 ; eficient reserve penalties,| weekly survey of worl r j is 
$296,960; and miscellaneous, $2,145,935. |by the Department of Corcncles, ‘these | 

Current expenses of the banks totaled| surveys are compiled from reports made 
| $27,040,664, leaving current net earnings |to the Department by its Trade Commis- 
of $2,660,615. The balance of additions |sioners stationed at principal commercial | 
to current net earnings and deductions | centers of the world. The section review- 
therefrom, an addition of $311,451, gives 


f ives |ing developments in countries of the 
a net earnings figure of $2,972,066. Divi- | Orient follows in ful : 
I ri ollows in full text: 

dends paid amounted to $10,029,760, re-| Pier ae? 
|quiring a charge to surplus of $7,057,694. 

An additional charge to surplus of $8,- i “a s Many of the Chinese retail stores | 
158,268 for reserve for depreciation on a t rE ee Settlement and in the/ 
| United States bonds was made. Tne to-| *t6DCh Concession are closed, but banks are 
tal ducti k ol nt for tl functioning. Because of the large number | 
: re Ac ion in surplus account for the | of warships in the harbor, merchant ships are | 
year was $15,215,962. ; | experiencing difficulty in securing berths. Im- | 

Each of the 12 banks found it necessary | porters are instgucting their principals abroad | 
to draw on surplus to meet dividend pay- | to withhold shibments awaiting developments. 
ments. The smallest charge of this char- | Considerable cargo destined for Shanghai is 
acter was $120,664 by the Philadelphia | 


aeine discharged at Hong Kong and Kobe. | 
. siness ‘ s s =| 
bank, and the largest was $2,359,518 by usiness in north and in south China is prac 
the New York bank. 


Developments in Countries| 
Of the Orient Analyzed in| 
Reports Received by Com-| 
merce Department | 


Recent developments in commerce and 
industry abroad are analyzed in the 


| 








| seasonally at a stable level, rising during 
the Autumn months of the year when a) 
large proportion of agricultural products | 
are marketed and declining during the| 
Spring as agricultural products draw down 
their deposits for current expenses when 
the balance of payments with nonagi-| 
cultural regions is adverse. 

During more recent years, however, the! 
drastic decline in prices of farm prod- 
ucts has reduced the income of agri- | 
cultural products to progressively lower ; 
| levels, and these producers, in the absence | 
of a corresponding decline in their out-| 
|Payments to nonagricultural localities, | 
| have been forced to draw heavily on their | 
deposits at country banks. 


Open-market Loans 
Of ‘Country’ Banks 


| To meet these conditions country banks | 
|have drawn on their deposits in other | 
banks and also have liquidated their loans 
—_—_—_—————————— 


tically detached from Shanghai and is being} 
3 3 conducted direct with outside markets. War 
None of the banks paid any franchise | risk insurance continues at almost prohibitive | 
tax to the United States Government, ac- | rates, with insurance companies reluctant to | 
cording to the Bulletin, the first year ot business except eee 
; ; Trade resumption in anchuria is ap-| 
1930" — a — a oe a = parently dependent upon the establishment | 
’ 0 0 € Danks, Minneapolis and | of a permanent government. Traffic over the 
Dallas, paid a franchise tax. Chinese Eastern Railway between Harbin and 
* ee cari — Changchun was resumed Feb. 6, and between | 

Harbin and Tsitsihar on Feb. 8. 
So | 
India.—The year 1931 was marked by general 
depression throughout the whole cduntry.| 
Drastic retrenchments by both government 
and private enterprises which affected all | 
classes greatly reduced government income | 
and resulted in new and increased taxation. | 
Low prices and reduced foreign demand af-| 





fected the country’s purchasing power ad-| 
versely, and imports declined heavily. Due} 
largely to the Irwin-Ganhi Pact and the sec-| 
ond Round Table Conference, communal dif- | 
ficulties were less troublesome than in 1930, | 
but at the close of the year conditions were 
again strained. Central and provincial gov-| 
ernment incomes declined about 96,000,000 | 
rupees during the year to a total of 1,381,400,- | 
000 rupees despite tariff and tax increases 
in March, and emergency increases in October. 
Abandonment of the gold standard resulted 
in an increase in the price of treasure and 
improvement in rupee sterling exchange so 
that the government was able through ex- 
pansion of the currency to purchase sterling 
to retire a £15,000,000 515 per cent sterling 
loan on Jan. 6, and care for other current 
needs without having to resort to borrowing. | 
(Rupee equals 36.50 cents at normal ex-| 
change.) | 

Silver was weak but improved when the} 
subject of debt moratorium began to be dis- 
cussed. Gross earnings of railways were 
lower. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 25 gross earnings | 
| totaled approximately 881,000,000 rupees or a 
| reductton of 99,000,000 for same period of | 
1930. All types of traffic suffered. Heavy econ- 
| omies were effected and new development was 
practically at a standstill. The cotton mill in- 
dustry was active. Profits were not great but 
| brisk business helped dealers to move stock 
and prospects are good, although orders were 
being placed in England for considerable 
quantities as the year ended. 


+ + + 


Japan.—Japan’s import trade is being ad- 
versely affected by fluctuating exchange. Ex- 
ports to China have come tc a standstill with 
the exception of trade through Tientsin. The 
—, —_1___ rayon association expects to restrict produc- 

“siivis em See saino3" | tion by 25 per cent until July 1 in order to 

| } dispose of surplus stocks. Sales of motor ve-| 
| | hicles to Japan proper in 1931 included 10,500 
passenger cars and 9,500 commercial vehicles. 
The South Manchuria Railway plans to call | 
25 yen per share on unpaid capital prepara- 
tory to increasing the capital to 600,000,000 | 
yen. It is estfmated 150,000,000 yen will be | 
needed for new enterprises over the next three | 
years. Government exchequer notes to the 
amount of 70,000,000 yen have been issued at 
a discount, yielding investors 6.2 per cent. 
The city of Osaka is issuing 5,500,000 yen. in 
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and investments. The following table | 
shows that open-market loans of country | 
member banks, which are generally in | 
relatively small volume, have been re- 
duced to negligible proportions, and their | 
loans to customers have also greatly de-_| 
clined. Holdings of investments at coun-|6 per cent bonds, at 98.15, maturing in three 
try banks, on the other hand, have shown | years. (Yen equals about 49.8 cents at nor-| 
a@ relatively smaller decrease and in 1931 | mal exchange.) 
have also shown a shift from corporate | +~+ + 
securities to United States Government | 
obligations. | Philippine Islands.—Retail business remains 
Country member banks. Total loans and dull in all principal centers and provincial 
inv ia trade continues unimproved, with no easing} 
ban (Dec. 31, 1931) (exclusive of loans in collections or credit. Markets for Philip- | 
| R pine abaca in Europe, Japan and the United | 
(Amounts in millions of dollars; States were steady during the past week, with | 
ures preliminary.) limited demand. The local market firmed | 
Change between: Oct. 4, 1929, and Sept. 29, slightly. Transactions were few at maximum 
1931, A; Sept. 29, 1931, and Dec. 31, 1931, price quotations. Port stocks on Feb. 8 totaled 
A. 102,000 bales, compared with 114,000 on Feb. 9, | 
—437 1931, and exports during the week ended | 
344 Feb. 8 amounted to 10,300 bales, of which 
S 55 —93 4,400 were shipped to the United States and 
- 4,415 +51 Canada. Copra trade continues firm in all 
markets, with production still below normal | 
9} and only three oil mills operating. 


The section reviewing developments 
etch a in countries of Europe will be printed 
s —360 , i , 9 
Secured by real estate.” ae : in full text in the issue of Feb. 25. 
Otherwise secured and } eee ys racacitierteS 0 is 


unsecured —1,175 | the decline in their deposits by liquidating 
open-market loans and investments. 
Central Reserve City and Reserve City Mem-| 
a ‘ ber Banks | 
panta, oo characterized the final quar-| otal loans and investments Dec. 31, 1931) 
: e year, extended to all types Of | (exclusive of loans to banks). | 
| one “ne a 8&xcept interbank | Amounts in millions of dollars; latest figures 

S. e table shows that during the preliminary. 
| two years from the peak on Oct. 4, 1929, Change between Oct. 4, 1929, and Sept. 29, 
{to Sept. 29, 1931, cfiy bank customers | 1931, A; Sept. 29, 1931, and Dec. 31, 1931, B: 
jliquidated their loans and the banks Onen-market loans - ™ 
placed the proceeds mainly in securities O°?" ey ee | ae 
and in open-market loans. | Street loans 558 —614 —336 

e increase was substantial in Govern-| Other open-market 
ment securities, in other investment se- loans 
curities, and in open-market loans other | Investments—total 
than street loans. Street loans of city| United States securi- 
banks, however, decreased during this pe- | ete sees 
| riod, owing to an absence of demand for sneeeiner loans- acne 
oes in the call-loan market and to the| ~ Secured by stocks and 
ecline in prices of securities. bonds 

5 . | Secured by real estate 
| Investments Liquidated Otherwise secured and 
4 ‘ats unsecure 

| By Banks in Cities 


During the last quarter of 1931, on the 
other hand, all types of loans and invest- 
ments other than interbank loans de- 
clined. The decline was most marked, 
| however, in open-market loans and in 
jinvestments and least marked in cus- 
tomers’ loans, indicating that city banks 
as a whole met the greater portion of 


latest fig- 


Open-market 
Street loans 
Other open-market loans 

Investments—total 
U. S. Government 

curities 
Other securities 

Customer loans—total . 

Secured by stocks and 


loans—total 


+72 
21 


—1,609 


—————— | 


—1,995 —840 
The rapid liquidation of credit at city 





272 
6,927 


+338 
+-2,399 


—279 
—666 
3,902 


3,025 
11,078 


+1,470 
+928 
—2,926 


—229 
—437 
—617 


4,521 
1,702 


—907 
+71 


—385 
—36 


—2,092 


—195 


18,835 —1,900 | 


—803 


Finance Corporation Opens 
Loan Agency at Memphiz 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has anneunced that it had established 
a loan agency at Memphis, Tenn., and | 
|appointed Joe Kennedy manager of the | 
| agency. 
| The Corporation also announced that | 
‘it had appointed Andrew M. Bergstrom | 
manager of the loan agency at Atlanta, | 
Ga. Mr. Bergstrom succeeds W. S. Mc-| 
Larin Jr., Assistant Deputy Governor of | 
the Reserve Bank of Atlanta, who had} 
consented to serve as temporary manager | 
pending the selection of a manager.—/s- | 
sued by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 
poration. 


clined 
district. 

Holdings of United States Government 
| securities declined $22,000,000 in the New 
York district and $13,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks, while holdings of other 
securities declined $9,000,000 in the New 
Paine yee and $16,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member | In Status of State Banks |! 
| banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- | 
gated $493,000,000 on Feb. 17, the principal! missouri: S. L. Cantley, Commissioner of | 
changes for the week being an increase| Finance, has announced: Sedalia Trust Com-| 
of $9,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank/| pany, closed. Bank of Zalma,. Zalma, closed. 
- — York and of $6,000,000 at San pees 

rancisco. | Nast < Mine ; : 

A summary of the principal assets and National Bank Suspensions 
liabilities of weekly reporting member| No national bank suspensions were re- | 
banks, together with changes during the| ported to the Comptroller of the Currency | 
week and the year ended Feb. 17, 1932,! Feb. 18. 
follows: + 
Cleve. Rich. Atla. Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas 
1,990 602 526 2,672 575 347 573 419 


$7,000,000 in the San Francisco 


\Changes Are Announced 
| 





N. Y. 
7,726 


Phila. 
1,171 





12,691 


Loans—total 


876 


4,996 708 1,251 368 1903 364 217 308 273 





On securities 
All other 
Investments—total 


5,474 
7,217 
7,040 


329 
547 


886 


141 
223 
211 


58 
159 
130 


80 
193 
146 


359 
349 
463 


560 
691 


149 





U. 8S. Govt. securities 
Other securities .......+seeee. 
| Reserve with F. R. Bank 
| Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
| Time deposits . 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from F, R, Bank 


185 92 : ‘ 86 
278 119 7 
70 37 
12 ‘ ‘ 37 7 
633 303 
263 209 
25 2 
59 46 
139 : 88 
63 6 


to go into default? 


| loan arises not as a loan matter, but in view) 
of difficulties between the Colombian Govern- | 


of late, 


| of the Barco concession? 


| Rumania (leu) 


| China (Yuan dollar) 
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State Department Activities 
On Foreign Loans Described \(yeation of Pool 


Relationship to Bank Credits and Concessions 


Explained in Senate Testimony 


= relationship of the State Department to foreign loans floated in the United 
States, to private banking credits and to concessions to American firms was the 
subject of testimony by H. Freeman Matthews, Assistant Chief of the Division of 


Latin American Affairs, and Francis White, 


15, before the Senate Finance Committee. 


Assistant Secretary of State, Jan. 14 and 
Mr. Matthews and Mr. White appeared 


as witnesses during the consideration of the Johnson resolution (S. Res., 19). 
Excerpts from the record of their testimony follow: 
+— 


Senator Johnson: We have somewhere} 
around $100,000,000 that has been floated, then, | 
from Colombia in the United States of Amer- 
ica to our pople that faces practical default 
now? 

Mr. Matthews: $100,000,000 in departmental | 
and municipal loans, Senator. There are va-| 
rious bank loans. 

Senator Johnson: In addition? 

Mr. Matthews: Yes, sir. | 

Senator Johnson: Was any loan privately | 
made by Colombia? You seem to make some) 
distinction. | 

Mr. Matthews: I was thinking of that $20,-) 
000,000 credit which was negotiated in 1930. 

Senator Johnson: There was, then, & private 
loan negotiated by Colombia in 1930? oe 

Mr. Matthews: It was a bank credit; yes. | 

Senator Johnson: And that was the National 
City Bank a 

r. Matthews: Yes. 

Souaier Johnson: Do you recall any memo- 
randa that exist in the State Department, in | 
your Department at all, in relation to that 
7. Matthews: Yes. There is a memoran-| 
dum of my conversation in New York with the 
bankers and of the Secretary’s conversation. 

Senator Johnson: You have a great deal 
of data in respect to that loan, have you not, 
in your Department? | 

Mr. Matthews: Yes. There are telegrams and | 
reports from Bogota. | 

‘ ++ + 

Senator Johnson: There are telegrams and | 
reports from the United States representative | 
at Bogota, are there not? 

Mr. Matthews: Yes. 

Senator Johnson: 
letters from Mr. Caffery 
matter, are there not? 

Mr. Matthews: Yes. 

Senator Johnson. And innumerable memo- 
randa in regard to it? 

Mr. Matthews. Very many; yes. | 

Senator Johnson. And there are, as well, | 
memoranda which you have retained of what 
was done or said + a Department 

he National City Bank? 
onan, Matthews. Yes; but as far as I know I 
personally have only one memorandum. 

Senator Johnson. Is that of your own con- 
versation? " * 

r. Matthews. es. 

Senater Johnson. Well, there were other 
conversations, as you know, were there not? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes. They were not with} 
me. 

Senator Johnson. I give you full oppor- 
tunity for explanation. We have $100,000,000 | 
sold to the people of America in a public loan 
made by various political subdivisions of Co- 
lombia, and the securities are now held by 
our people and they are about to go into 
default. You have nothing with respect to | 
them and know practically nothing regarding | 
them. You have a private loan made to the 
National City Bank, concerning which you 
know everything and concerning which you 
have made much memoranda. 

Why was there the interest in that pri- 
vate loan, indicated by your records and by 
what you have done, and why was there no 
interest in the public loan where our people 
were holding securities that now are about 





| 
There are innumerable | 
in respect to the 


Mr. Matthews. Our interest in the private 


ment and the bankers over what the Colom- 


bian Government considered the interpreta- | 


tion of the short-term credits agreements. 
Our interest was in attempting to straighten 
out a difficulty between an American institu- 
tion and a foreign government, and it was 
not taken up as a ~~ matter. 


Senator Johnson. You were endeavoring to 





straighten out differences that arose over a 
private loan made to the Colombian Govern- 
ment by the National City Bank, but you 
made no efforts to straighten out a difficulty 
by Colombia and its political subdivisions 
where $100,000,000 had been put into the 


| pockets of Colombia by American investors or 
| Americans who purchased the bonds. 


Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Matthews. That is correct. 
nothing for us to do. 

Senator Johnson. We will come back to 
the private loan, then, because, as I under- 
stand it, you know little or nothing about the 
public loans. The private loan was made after 
the public loans were floated in the United 
States, was it not? 

Mr. Mathews. Yes. 

Senator Johnson. And the private loan is 
to be your concern because of the difficulties 
that arose between the Colombian Govern- 
ment and a banking house? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes 

Senetor Johnson. The public loans floated 
before that time have been of no concern 
to you because nothing has arisen in regard 
to them, do you say? 

Mr. Matthews. Because they did not come 
before us; that is, the question of default. 

Senator Johnson. It has come before you 
has it not? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes; we have been informed 
of it. 

Senator Johnson. And you have been in- 
formed of it for quite a little while now? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes. 

Senator Johnson. What have you done in 
regard to the defaults upon the public loans? 

Mr. Matthews. Nothing. 

+ + ¢ 

Senator Johnson. And with regard to the 
private loan, when difficulties arose between 
Colombia and a private banking house, then 
you took the matter up? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes. 

Senator Johnson. Did you take it up with 
the Colombian Government and also with the 
private banking house? 

Mr. Matthews. The Colombian Government 
expressed their point of view to our repre- 
sentative in Bogota. He cabled the Colombian 
Government's point of view to us, namely, to 
the effect that President Olaya felt that he 
had carried out the stipulations of the loan 


There was 


| agreement and that the bankers were assum- 


ing an unduly technical position and that 
they should fulfill their obligations under the 
contract. We explained that point of view 
to the bankers. 

Senator Johnson. Did you ask them to ful- 
fill their obligations under the contract? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes 

Senator Johnson. Did not President Olaya 
say to you that he had done everything the 
Americans had asked, including the granting 


Mr. Matthews. Yes; he said that at one 
time in the latter part of June, I think 

Senator Johnson. Did you repeat that to 
the banking houses? 

Mr. Matthews. I did not. 

Senator Johnson. Do you know that for 
a considerable period of time the National 
City Bank was declining to make this loan? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes 

Senator Johnson. And that period of time 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Feb. 23 


New York, Feb. 23.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified_to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 13.9200 
Belgium (belga) 13 9206 
Bulgaria (lev) ......-s++seseeeee .7143 
Czechoslovakia (crown) .... 2.9624 
Denmark (krone) 19.0729 
England (pound) 347.3154 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) . 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 


Spain (peseta) 
Swenden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 


India ‘rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) . 
Bar Silver ... 


| 
| 





covered March, April, and May, did it not? 

Mr. Matthews. There were two payments 
involved. 

Senator Johnson. The March payment was 
involved and also the June payment? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes. 

Senator Johnson. On March 17, 1931, there 
were $4,000,000 paid? 

Mr. Matthews. I believe that is the date. 

Senator Johnson. Was there the same diffi- 
culty with relation to that $4,000,000 payment 
by the National City Bank that applied to 


| the subsequent $4,000,000 that was paid June 


30, 1931? 
Mr, Matthews. No. 
++ + 


Senator Johnson. But was there difficulty 


; about the $4,000,000 payment in March? 


Mr. Matthews. The difficulty about the $4,- 
000,000 payment in March was that the bank- 
ing group insisted before making the loan— 
or took the attitude that before making that 
payment the Colombian Government should 
settle a British gold-minging claim which had 
been outstanding. President Olaya took the 
point of view that the question of the Briit- 
ish gold-mining claim was entirely a new 
one and had never been brought up in the 
June agreement or at any other time, and 
that the bankers should not have raised that 
as a point or prerequisite to advancing the 
$4,000,000 which they had promised to do. 

Senator Johnson. Was that a Colombian 
mining company? 


Mr. Matthews. A British mining company. 
Senator Johnson. And the March payment 


was withheld because the bankers were in- | 


sisting upon a private payment being made 
to some mining company that was British 
in character? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes. 

Senator Johnson. 
ment took that up? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes. 

Senator Johnson. Who took it up? 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. White took it up by 
telephone; first with Mr. Winston, and then 
with Mr. Lancaster, as I recall it. 

Senator Johnson. Will you state who Mr. 
Winston is? 


Mr. Matthews. He is in the same law firm 
as Mr. Lancaster. 


I think it is called Shear- 
man & Sterling. 


Senator Johnson, 
take it up? 
Mr. Matthews. 


Did you subsequently 


No. 
+ += 


Senator Johnson. Did you have anything 
to do with taking up the claim of the British 
Mining Co. with the bank? 

Mr. Matthews. No. 

Senator Johnson. What was done with the 
claim of the British Mining Co.? 

Mr. Matthews. It was settled by provision 
for payment over a number of years, and Pres- 
ident Olaya included it in his budget. 

Senator Johnson. That was the point of 
difference concerning the March payment? 

Mr. Matthews. That is right. 

Senator Johnson. And on March 17, 1931, 
then, the National City Bank gave credit to 
Colombia of $4,00,0000; is not that correct? 

Mr. Matthews. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Do you know the terms of 
the settlement? 

Mr. Matthews. 


I do not recall the full 
amount. 


I believe it involves the, payment 


of around 300,000 pounds sterling. and it was | 


arranged to be paid over a period of three 
or four years. The amounts to be included 
in the Colombian budget. 


Further excerpts from the testimony 
of Mr. Matthews will be published in 
the issue of Feb. 25. 


te 


And the State Depart-| 


BANKING 


New Jersey Asks © 


On Building Loans 


Measures to Form Agency 
To Liquidate Shares of 
Associations Endorsed by 
State Commissioner 


TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 23. 
Creation of a building and loan liquid- 
ity pool, as proposed in two bills before 
the ‘Legislature (S77 and A161), is urged 
by State Commissioner Frank H. Smith 
in a memorandum sent to the president 
oe secretary of every association in the 
ate. 


It is estimated by Senator Joseph G. 
| Wolber, who offered the Senate measure, 
that the initial contribution would pro- 
vide an immediate fund of $3,000,000 and 
an ultimate reserve of $25,000,000. 

Commissioner Smith’s memorandum 
| follows in full text: 


I am presenting herewith a statement of 
the various features of the proposed act 
to establish the New Jersey Building and 
Loan Emergency Credit Board. 


Two years ago at the East Orange con- 
vention of the State Building and Loan 
| League, I proposed the liquid investment 
| act, realizing the dangers to which the as- 
sociations were subject. and recognizing 
the necessity for associations limiting 
their mortgage commitments when liquid- 
ity was impaired. This limitation, more 
than anything else, has been responsible 
for the ability of a large part of our 
system to stand up under the strain of the 
present emergency. 

' It also provided a fund which, I antici- 

pated, might be carried at a nominal cost 
to associations and might be mobilized to 
increase its efficiency in emergent times. 
The emergent times are here, and for the 
protection of the associations of the State 
it is necessary that we secure legislation 
to mobilize these funds. The building and 
loan people objected strenuously to the 
| original liquidity act, but after studying 
|the subject for two years the State 
League—representing 950 associations—in 
| convention, on two occasions endorsed the 
| mobilization theory by overwhelming votes, 
| Specialists Advise Committee 

_Assisting their committee was a na- 
tionally known economist, besides men 
who were expert in building and loan mat- 
ters. Rutgers University offered the serv- 
jices of its department of economics, later 
| presenting a book containing its favorable 
conclusions. 

The Department of Banking and Insur= 
ance, the members of which spend their 
lives in this business, have given the mate 
ter thorough study, and the plan as pro- 
posed, has the endorsement of the de- 
partment and the State League. 

The people of the United States are, 
at this time, bringing to bear every re- 
source of Government, both State and 
national, to cope with the situation that 
is vital and emergent. This represents 
our contribution to the solution of this 
| Situation in so far as our industry is con- 
cerned. No practical solution is offered 
|to the Legislature other than this one, 
|and as far as I am aware no better solu- 
tion can be offered. 

This department is solidly on record 
behind the bill and it is earnestly hoped 
;that those associations which have at 
‘heart the interests of this State and the 
movement will take their positions with 
the department in favoring the bill. 


| 








...or/False Eeonomy 


THe Doe family were driving their old 
car in the interest of economy. 


But where was the economy? Had they for- 
gotten the new tires they had purchased; 
the new brake linings; the new battery; 
repairs to the starter; the expense they 


had been put to wh 


Perhaps it was that 
that caused them t 


They discovered—ju 


car is sometimes gre 
monthly payments 


Commercial Credit 
able to responsible 


en the ignition failed 


at midnight many miles from home? Had 
they failed to notice the increased con- 
sumption of gas and oil? 


sizable towing charge 
o talk new car to the 


dealer. Or it may have been the smart new 
lines and foolproof mechanism, character- 
istic of the industry’s new models, with 
prices equally appealing. 
reason the Doe family found it more 
economical to buy a new car. 


Whatever the 


st as many other fam- 


ilies in similar circumstances will discover 
—that the average cost of repairing an old 


ater than the required 
for a new one. 


And in buying their new car the Doe 
family are enjoying the advantages of 


service which is avail- 
dealers everywhere. 


CoMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 


“Every citizen owes to the country « vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants, and a fair 
and reasonable estimate of their usefulness.” 
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Qualifications for Membership 


on School Board +» ++ ++ « 





Sustained Interest and Intelligence and 
Common Sense in Passing on Problems of 
Education Viewed as Essential Traits 





By FULLER L. AUSTIN 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Nebraska 


T 1S oftentimes said that it is of more 
I concern to the individual citizen of Ne- 
braska that the right person be elected 
to local, city, county, and school district 
offices than it is that any person shall or 


ll not be elected Governor, United States 
teen or even President of the United 
ates. : 
mE py large percentage of the complaints 
that come into the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction arise out of 
the fact that only three or four people, out 
of a possible 25 or 30 who were eligible, were 
in attendance at the annual school meet- 
ing, and the ones who did not attend the 
meeting are dissatisfied with the action of 
those who did attend. In nearly every case 
complaints could have been avoided if those 
making them had actually attended this 


meeting. 
++ 


The annual school meeting, as set up by 
the Legislature of Nebraska, is, perhaps, the 
best example of the individual unit of local 
self-government that exists in our State to- 
day. In practically all types of organization, 
except in cities of over 1,000 population, the 
people decide, at the annual school meeting, 
how much is to be spent to operate the 
school for the coming year, and also the type 
of individual that is to be selected as a 
member of the board of education. Many 
people have attempted to define the qual- 
ities that should be part of the make-up of 
an ideal member of a board of education. 

The office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has many evidences that 
in practically every school district in Ne- 
braska the majority of tne people want good 
schools. It is true that many of them differ 
as to what is a good school or a poor school; 
as to what is a good school board member 








Declining Rate 
of Industrial 
Accidents 


Thomas P. Kearns, 
Superintendent, Division 
of Safety and Hygiene, 
State of Ohio. 


ESPITE the fact that the industrial acci- 
dent record of Ohio for 1931 shows a 
marked reduction over the preceding 

year, the toll levied against the workers of 
the State in life and limb, physical suffering 
and economic loss is still extravagant and 
needless. 

Our records show that 171,769 accident and 
occupational disease claims were filed during 
the year. Of this number, 1,135 represented 
fatalities, 23 permanent total disabilities and 
1,383 permanent partial disabilities. This is 
a@ decrease of 40,881 in claims filed, 123 in 
fatalities, 18 in permanent total disabilities 
and 425 in permanent partial disabilities. 

As an evidence of the distressing effects of 
accidents causing permanent partial disabil- 
ity, attention is directed to the fact that, 
during the year, Ohio workers lost 170 eyes, 
25 arms, 21 hands, 26 legs, 4 feet, 950 whole 
fingers, 489 parts of fingers and 60 toes. 
This total is indeed tragic but in comparison 
with 1930, it is shown that safety efforts, 
coupled with a marked decrease in accident 
exposure in 1931, saved the Ohio workers 
62 eyes, 112 arms, 14 hands, 14 legs, 8 feet, 
157 whole fingers, 224 parts of fingers, and 
5 toes. 

While Ohio, in common with other States, 
had a marked reduction in accident exposure 
by reason of employment conditions, it is 
not presumptuous to say that safety effort 
was instrumental in the improvement of the 
record. That improvement was pronounced, 
the percentage of reduction in accident fre- 
quency and severity being far greater than 
that of the decrease in industrial employ- 
ment. ’ 


~=rT 


++ 


Hence the logical conclusion that syste- 
matic and sustained safety effort, as reflected 
in state-wide, group and community cam- 
paigns sponsored by the Industrial Commis- 
sion and this Division coupled with the ac- 
tivities of other State agencies during the 
year, constituted a powerful contribution to 
the net results of accident prevention work. 

While this percentage of improvement is 
gratifying, especially since it was attained 
in the face of abnormal and unfavorable 
conditions, our yearly record still reads like 
the casualty list of a major battle. And it 
demonstrates very forcibly that people who 
stand aghast at the horrors of war are still 
viewing with indifference the greater trage- 
dies of a Nation at peace. The 171,769 claims 
filed in 1931 leave a trail of suffering and 
desolation in the wake of these industrial 
mishaps which, we contend, are largely pre- 
ventable. 

Forgetting for the moment that we are 
guilty of repetition, we would again direct 
attention to the tremendous sacrifice of 
human life and limb in Ohio industry during 
the past year as a result of these accidents. 
The humane side of the record should make 
a stirring appeal to our sympathies. From 
an economic standpoint, it is a matter of 
amazement that Ohio employers and work- 
ers. put up from year to year with an acci- 
dent bill that is simply staggering. More 
than 9,000,000 days of productive capacity 
lost to industry in a single year, at a con- 
servatively estimated expense to employers 
and workers, in direct and indirect costs, of 
$85,000,000. 

But we can, and will, do better in 1932. We 
base this prediction on the thought that if 
safety can show marked progress in the face 
of unusually depressing conditions such as 
marked the course of industrial events in 
1931, a return to normalcy will find it even 
more strongly entrenched. The signs of the 
times all tend to optimism for the future of 
safety and if we all gird ourselves with the 
armor of enthusiasm and energy, we may look 
forward with confidence to even greater gains 

in Ohio during the current year. 


or a poor school board member; as to what is 
a good teacher or a poor teacher. This does 
not mean that the people do not want good 
schools. It merely means that they differ 
in opinion as to what a good school is. 

There is a good deal of truth to the old 
saying, “As is the teacher, so is the school.” 
The school patrons do not have the direct 
authority or responsibility of selecting the 
teacher or teachers,.whether there be one or 
20. They do, however, have the authority 
to select the individual or individuals who 
do have the legal authority to select the 
teacher. 

++ J 

There are many opinions as to what should 
be the qualifications of a good school board 
member. In addition to the usual traits of 
honesty, moral cleanliness, spirit of coop- 
eration, etc., that any good citizen possesses, 
an ideal school board member must first, 
last, and always be interested in good schools. 
I do not mean necessarily that a good school 
board member is one who wants to raisé 
taxes and spend more money than the peo- 
ple can afford for good schools. 

He should, however, be willing to make 
@ reasonable expenditure when he sees the 
wisdom of such expenditure and the benefits 
to be derived. He should, also, be interested 
in getting the best possible dollar’s worth of 
education for each dollar expended. This 
will mean, of course, that he will not vote 
for Susie Jones as teacher because she hap- 
pens to be the daughter of one of the largest 
local taxpayers, when Mary Smith is better 
qualified. 

We are not advocating a strict policy either 
for or against home teachers. Susie Jones 
should not be disqualified because of the fact 
that her father is a large local taxpayer. She 
should, however, lose out in favor of Mary 
Smith, if the latter is better qualified and 
can be secured for what the district can 
afford to pay. 

In our own school experience we have come 
in contact with no better teachers than some 
of our very excellent home-town teachers. 
It is equally true that we have come in con- 
tact with no poorer teachers than some of 
our home-town teachers. The point we wish 
to make is that it is the personality, train- 
ing, and experience and not the residence 
that counts. 

The interests of the school children should 
be given preference to the interests of some 
poorly qualified person who attempts to se- 
cure a teaching position through sympathy 
or through the local prominence of some of 
her friends or members of her family. First, 
last, and foremost the school board member 
who is really interested in good schools will 
remember that the interests of the boys and 
girls should come first, and should super- 
sede sympathy, sentiment, and influential 
prestige in the matter of selecting teachers. 

++ 

In addition to being interested in good 
schools the ideal school board member should 
have intelligence and common sense. There 
are many people who have never attended 
our high schools and colleges, or even com- 
pleted the eighth grade of the common school, 
who have an abundance of intelligence and 
common sense, and will make excellent mem- 
bers of boards of education. On the other 
hand, we regret to admit that there are many 
high school and college graduates who do 
not have both of these qualities. It is also 
true that there are many mentally alert peo- 
ple who have little common sense. 

We should be willing to elect someone to 
our board of education who is qualified and 
willing to spend the time to properly super- 
vise the methods used in teaching silent read- 
ing, or the best practice in teaching arith- 
metic, or whatever the subject may be. 
Should we, however, elect an individual who 
knows that he can not do this, and can not 
so spend his time, he should have intelli- 
gence and common sense enough to elect a 
teacher or superintendent who is qualified 
and then give this teacher or superintendent 
free hand -to conduct or supervise such 
teaching. 

Many a good teacher or superintendent is 
handicapped by having on the board of edu- 
cation an individual who nas either taught 
school himself, or has some relative or friend 
who taught school 15 years ago and is in- 
sistent that the way he or she taught these 
subjects 15 years ago is the way “our teacher” 
should teach them today. There are many 
excellent members of boards of education 
who have formerly been teachers, but it is 
usually true that they are good members of 
the board in spite of this fact, rather than 
because of it. A school board member with 
intelligence and common sense is one who 
will stand between and protect the present 
teacher from the attempted encroachments 
of self-appointed persons who try to tell her 
how to teach. Such self-appointed super- 
visors, whether on the board of education or 
off, can be found in hundreds of the school 
districts within the State. Each morning 
the postman brings correspondence to the 
office of the State Superintendent from some 
of them. 

+ + 


The next quality that we should demand 
of a school board member is ability to exer- 
cise his own judgment, to rely upon his own 
personal convictions and to then stand upon 
these convictions until they are proved wrong. 
In other words, we plead for a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that he knows that his 
soul is his own. The school children deserve 
members on their boards of education who 
can make up their minds for themselves with- 
out “passing the buck.” The most useless 
member of a school board is the one who 
has to go out and ask his uncles, aunts, and 
cousins how he should vote on this or that 
school problem. There is equally as strong 
an argument against the school board mem- 
ber who is employed by some corporation, 
and has to consult the officers and half of 
the customers, or members thereof, before 
he knows how to vote in the school board 
meeting. Some people may not think that 
it would be necessary to demand this third 
qualification, but it has been my observa- 
tion, after working for, correspond- 
ing with, and interviewing hundreds of mem- 
bers of boards of education, that a good many 
people who are interested in the common 
schools and who have lots of intelligence 
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PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN 


Metallurgical Research Undertaken by Bureau of Stand- 
ards as Service to Manufacturing Industry 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with the machinery industry. 


By LOUIS JORDAN 


Chief, Section of Thermal Metallurgy, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


ODERN machinery, throughout its 
M entire range of increasing complex- 
ity, from the simplest of all ma- 
chines, the lever or the wedge, to the 
complex mechanism of the automobile, 
airplane, locomotive or turbine, is de- 
pendent on metals for materials of con- 
struction. The design and performance 
of machines reflects promptly and in 
great detail current advances in knowl- 
edge of the fabrication and treatment of 
metals. It is hardly too broad a state- 
ment to say that all research in physical 
metallurgy, either immediately or ulti- 
mately, is of interest to the builders and 
users of all types of machines. 
j Among th® active research projects of 
| the Bureau of Standards several of the 
problems in physical metallurgy are of 
rather immediate interest in this survey 
of “machinery.” 

The wear resistance of metals may be 
mentioned first among these problems. 
Wear of a metal is the unintentional 
removal in service of the surface of a 
metal through the action of frictional 
| forces. These frictional forces may be 
developed by the movement of a metal 
against a metal or of a metal against 
a nonmetallic material. Obviously, every 
moving part of a machine which during 
motion bears on another material, either 
metallic or nonmetallic, is subject to de- 
| terioration by wear. 

++ 

The laboratories of the Bureau of 
Standards have for several years been 
actively at work studying methods for 
evaluating in’ the laboratory the wear 
resistance of metals. Some of the more 
promising of these wear test methods 
have been employed in studies of va- 
rious types of bearing metals, both 
“white-metal” (lead and tin base) bear- 
ing metals and bearing bronzes. Studies 
|| have also been made of the relative 
resistance to metal-to-metal wear of sim- 
ple carbon steels which had been heat 
treated in different manners; of similar 
series of steels subjected to abrasive wear 
| by sand; of the wear-resistance of hard- 
ened steel plug gauges as compared 
with nitride-hardened and chromium- 
plated gauges. Some of the current re- 
search problems on wear are concerned 
with the effect of the surrounding atmos- 
phere on the wear of metals; an analy- 
sis of the fundamental mechanism and 
a classification of the several types of 
wear of metals; the influence of grain 
size and internal stresses on the rate of 
wear. 








++ 

The choice of a metal to be used in 
the construction of a part frequently 
involves consideration of the ease with 
which it can be machined. The efficient 
utilization of machinery in a _ produc- 
tion line is often dependent on the ma- 
chining qualities of the material from 
which the product is being fabricated, or 
the successful use of a particular metal 
may depend entirely on the qualities and 
performance of the metal-cutting tools. 

Studies of the machinability of metals 
and of the performance of cutting tools, 
largely restricted to lathe-turning and 


lathe-tool performance, have been car- 
ried on continuously for the past 10 
years at the Bureau of Standards. Pub- 
lished reports of this work have dealt 
with the effects upon tool performance, 
(1) of changes in chemical composition 
and heat treatment of commercial and 
experimental high speed steels and (2) 
of variations in chemical composition and 
heat treatment of the steels cut. Other 
investigations have been concerned with 
methods of testing the performance of 
the recently developed sintered tungsten 
carbide cutting tools, and with the rela- 
tive machinability of structural alloy | 
steels under heavy (“roughing”) cuts and 
under shallow (“finishing”) cuts. Cur- 
rent work is directed towards a study | 
of the influence of severe machining 
conditions on the properties at and near 
the surface of the metal being cut. 
Many machines or parts of machines 
are required to operate at temperatures 
which are very high or very low rela- 
tive to normal atmospheric temperatures. 
The mechanical properties of metals | 
change markedly with these relatively 
great changes in temperature. At ele- 
vated temperatures corrosion, oxidation 
and scaling of metals frequently become 
excessive and even fatal to successful 
use. The structural metals which pos- 
sess rather definite limits for safe load- 
ing at normal atmospheric temperature, 
behave at elevated temperatures in a 
quite different manner, that is, they 
“creep” or “flow” gradually and con- 
tinually under very low loads. So, at 
elevated temperatures, time enters as a 
factor in the selection of safe working 
loads. This requires the use of a rela- 
tively new method of testing the me- 
chanical properties of metals at high 
temperatures, the so-called “long-dura- 
tion” or “creep” testing of metals. 
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The Bureau of Standards has been 
for some time and still is active in such 
testing of metals at elevated temperature 
and has recently extended its activities | 
to mechanical testing of metals at the 
very low temperatures of “dry-ice” (solid | 
carbon dioxide) and of liquid air. In | 
certain phases of this work on the effect 
of temperature on the properties of 
metals the Bureau is actively cooperat- 
ing with a Joint Research Committee of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Society for 
Testing Materials, a committee estab- 
lished by these two national societies in 
recognition of the extreme importance of 
this field of metallurgical research. 

Other research activities of the metal- 
lurgical laboratories of the Bureau of 
Standards, which are of equal interest 
to machine builders and users, can be 
no more than mentioned in this brief 
review. These activities include such 
studies as the following: The changes in 
volume of metals during casting; the 
“fluidity” of metals, or better the ability 
of liquid metals rapidly and completely 
to fill molds when pouring castings; 
methods for controlling the condition of 
foundry sands; the corrosion of metals; 
failure of metals by fatigue, popularly 
but erroneously described as failure by 
“crystallization.” 
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In the next of this series of articles on “Machinery,” to appear in the issue of 
Feb. 25, H. L. Whittemore, Chief, Engineering Mechanics Section, Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, will discuss ihe use of welding in machine 


construction. 





Bridging Streams of Arkansas 


State Problem of Facilitating Traffic 
By RAYMOND ARCHIBALD 


Office Bridge Engineer, Highway Department, State of Arkansas 


HEN Arkansas launchea its enormous 

highway program under the Martineau 

road law in 1927, the bridging of the 
streams of the State highway system pre- 
sented no small problem. 

A survey of the 9,000 miles of roads on 
the State system has revealed that there are 
about 365,000 linear feet of bridges or stream 
crossings where bridges should be con- 
structed. Not more than 10 per cent of 
these were adequate for present-day traffic 
when this program started. Practically all 
crossings were accomplished by fords, ferries, 
or narrow, light bridges. 

In the days of the horse and buggy, if 
travelers had to wait for a swollen stream to 
subside, or for a ferry, or walk their horses 
across a bridge to prevent vibration, they 
were not impatient because they were not 
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and common sense do not have the courage 
of their own convictions. Under such condi- 
tions the school children of the district de- 
serve a great deal of sympathy. 

We would repeat that the main responsi- 
bility of the patron to the annual school 
meeting is to see to it that someone is elected 
to the board of education, whether it be in 
a district having one teacher or in a district 
having 20 teachers, who, first, is interested 
in having good schools; who, second, has in- 
telligence and common sense; and third, has 
the courage of his own convictions, It mat- 
ters not what the sex may be; in some districts 
there is a man who best meets these require- 
ments; in other districts it may be a woman. 
If patrons will attend the annual school 
meeting and see to it that the proper persons 
are elected to membership on the local school 
board, most of the difficulties encountered 
throughout the school year will be solved in 
advance. 


averaging 40 miles an hour, but probably 
six or seven, and time was not valuable. 

But not so today. The stream crossings 
have been accepted as a necessary evil, and 
it behooves the bridge engineer to construct 
a bridge over it that will permit the motorist 
to speed on his way without slackening. In 
fact, you may hear complaints today because 
of the time lost in making one stop to pay 
toll in several hundred miles’ travel. 

A 16-foot clear roadway on a bridge was 
considered adequate for two-way traffic, but 
today:serious consideration given this mat- 
ter questions the modern 20-foot roadway as 
adequate to allow two fast-moving vehicles 
to pass safely. 

Exclusive! of the special toll bridge proj- 
ects, 1,126 bridges of all types have been 
constructed under contract with a total length 
of 173,840 linear feet, or 33 miles at an aggre- 
gate cost of $13,920,976.86. 

The average cost per linear foot of these 
structures is $80.08. To construct these has 
taken approximately 24 cents out of every 
dollar expended for construction on the high- 
way systém. - 

In order to lighten the burden of the regu- 
lar highway fund, a special toll bridge fund 
has ben created, and under this 10 major 
toll bridge projects have been constructed or 
purchased. This included a total of 31 bridges 
with a total length of 36,992 linear feet at 
an aggregate cost of approximately $7,000,000. 

It can be seen that slightly more than one- 
half of the stream crossings have been taken 
care of under this program. It has been the 
policy uf the Highway Commission to com- 
plete the bridges on the main trunk high- 
ways and where the relocation of the high- 
way required a new bridge. The.remainder of 
the bridges; will be built as funds become 
available or as the old bridge in place be- 
comes inadequate to carry the traffic. 
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State Service for Determining Conformity 
of Grain, Hay, Beans, Rice and Other Cali- 
fornia Produce to National Grades 





By L. M. JEFFERS 


Chie}, Bureau of Field Crops, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


HE Director of Agriculture, by the pro- 
T visions of the California Field Crops In- 

spection Act, is authorized to establish 
grading standards and to provide an in- 
spection service. The standards established 
under this law are for inspection purposes 
only and do not in any way restrict the sale, 
shipment or use of any of the commodities, 
regardless of the quality or conditions. The 
law is not compulsory in any sense and the 
use of these standards and the inspection 
service is entirely optional. 


++ 
All of the grading standards officially ap- 


plicable to California field crop products are 
the same as the Federal standards. Those 
standards established for corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, barley and grain sorghums are the same 
as established by the Unitea States Govern- 
ment under the provisions of the United 
States Grain Standards Act. This law, from 
a Federal standpoint, is compulsory, and no 
other grading standards for these grains can 
be used in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Optional Federal standards have been 


established for hay, beans and rice and by 
promulgation of the Director of Agricul- 
ture have been made the official grading 
standards for California. The use of all of 
these grading standards by State, commer- 
cial organizations, or private inspectors is 
dependent upon a license issued by the United 
States Department. ‘Therefore, all of the 
inspectors employed by the California De- 
partment of Agriculture are licensed by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 

The factors of condition ahd quality which 
are considered in the establishment of these 
grading standards and serve to fix the grade 
of the particular lot of the commodity under 
consideration are the same factors which 
apply practically in the minds of pfoducer 
and consumer in establishing the value of 
the commodity. The presence of extraneous 
or foreign material and the prevalence of 
damaged portion of the commodity is sure 
to reduce the actual value of the same. 
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In the marketing of these commodities on 
the basis of grading standards and through 
the use of official inspection certificates, the 
presence of these damaging factors is meas- 
ured on a definite basis, while in the all too 
prevalent method of bartering or selling on 
an “as is” basis these same factors are meas- 
ured with a variable standard. 


The Department of Agriculture has estab- 
lished inspection offices and employed cap- 
able inspectors for the purpose of rendering 
an inspection service on the field crops. prod- 
ucts of California. Official inspection of the 
grain can be secured from State offices at 
Sacramento, Stockton, San Francisco and 
Vallejo. 


Hay inspection is avaiiable in the Imperial 
Valley, Antelope Valley, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and through the Sacramento and 
Stockton offices for the area in the central 
part of the State. Bean inspection certifi- 
cates may be secured from Los Angeles, 
Stockton, San Francisco and Sacramento. 
Rice inspection is available at Sacramento 
and San Francisco. 


It is impossible, of course, to give an in- 
spection service on hay except by personal 
examination of the particular lot. On the 
other commodities it is possible to submit 
representative samples to the respective of- 
fices and secure from them what is called a 
sample inspection certificate, 


This certificate indicates the grade on the 
sample as submitted. Official inspection cer- 
tificates are secured by having the particu- 
lar lot sampled by an employe of the De- 
partment. In this case the grain designated 
on the certificate represents the grade of 
the lot. 

+ + 


The question might arise: Why do we have 
this Federal and State activity in connec- 
tion with the marketing of our agricultural 
products? It is a proper question and per- 
haps conditions in some of the local com- 
munities will offer the answer. 


While farming has often been described as 
the ideal occupation because of the independ- 
ence and health, yet it is probable that the 
most people want to add a third rather im- 
portant item, and that it profits. A farmer 
may be producing a commodity which finds 
the ultimate consumer hundreds or even 
thousands of miles away from the home 
ranch. 


Farmers are somewhat dependent upon 
their local buyer or medium of distribution 
for information as to market conditions. 
Their commodity is weighed or measured on 
a basis with which they are familiar and 
which is uniform throughout the State and 
the United States. Their product may be 
superior or inferior as compared with the 
crop marketed by a neighbor. If they are 
attending to the details in order to be cer- 
tain that they are getting proper returns from 
their crop they should know the basis upon 
which the value of.their commodity is fixed. 


The State Department of Agriculture and 
the Federal Department of Agriculture have 
established standards and maintain inspec- 
tion services as the result of laws which 
have been passed in order that farmers may 
have a disinterested official agency to examine 
their commodity and establish the grade or 
relative value thereof on the basis of stand- 
ards which are definite and used through- 
out the Nation. This is a method which 
is in no way different from our national 
money system, and it is equaily essential to 
the proper marketing of commodities, 
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From an agricultural standpoint California 
can not exist to itself. We must:depend upon 
the consuming population ‘of the United 
States and of the world to take from us the 
products of the soil. In order to: put these 
commodities in the world’s markets on a 
competitive basis we must market.them on a 
standardized basis. It has been clearly 


demonstrated that we must maintain quality, 
and to do this we must exact a penalty from 
the grower who attempts to put on the mar- 
ket a low quality product. When we con- 
sider our field crop products we find that we 
are shipping from the State alfalfa hay, rice, 
beans, barley and seeds. In these commod- 
ities we are competing with other producing 
areas on the basis of quality. It is quite 
true that we import into the State practi- 
cally as much wheat as we grow, and it. is 


‘worthwhile to remember that this imported 


wheat is sold to us upon a definite grade 
basis. 

A very sincere wheat grower once said to 
us in no uncertain terms that he “was not 
going to pay the State a fee to have them 
tell him how much dirt was in his wheat.” 
Sometimes it is the truth that hurts, and in 
this particular case, it did hurt his pride to 
learn that his wheat contained over 7 per 
cent of foreign material for which he would 
not be paid if the wheat had been sold on 
a quality basis. Unfortunately, the average 
price is too prevalent in the marketing of 
our wheat and barley. The same applies to 
a certain extent to all of our -field crop 
products. If the grain grower of California 
is going to market his commodity in an in- 
telligent way he must sell on a quality basis 
which is the same basis on which the value 
is ultimately determined in the market and 
he must have definite market news informa- 
tion. Without a proper grading system this 
market price can not be properly and defi- 
nitely established, and without the same 
knowledge as to grade being placed befge 
the seller as is now placed in the hands of 
the buyer their commodity can not be mar- 
keted to the financial advantage of the 
grower. 
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The field crop products of California are 
important. The wealth produced thereby is 
tremendous. We must recognize that there 
is a variation in quality. This variation in 
quality influences the returns to the grower. 
The application of definite grading stand- 
ards and the marketing of these commodities 
on a definite grade basis with the value of 
each grade established through open market 
competition would do much to create better 
marketing conditions and return a premium 
to the producer of quality goods, whereas at 
the present time we are selling too heavy a 
tonnage on the basis of average price. The 
growers, dealers and consumers of our field 
crop products have an official standardization 
and inspection service available. The use 
of this service is dependent upon the inter- 
ested parties. The value of the service in- 
creases as there is an increase in the use of 
the service. 








Guarding Solvency 
of Pennsylvania 
Municipalities 


By 
Philip H. Dewey 
Secretary of Internal Ajf- 
fairs, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 


HE day of bankrupt municipalities, in 
Pennsylvania at least, is passing. Profit- 
ing by experiences of some large cities as 

well as smaller communities both inside and 
outside the borders of the Commonwealth, 


the’ Pennsylvania Legislature has created a 
safety’ valve which prohibits the issuance or 
floating of bond issues without the approval 
of the Secretary of Internal Affairs. 

Under recent law enactments all counties, 
cities, boroughs, townships, school and poor 
districts, excepting the cities of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Scranton, must seek the ap- 
proval of the Pennsylvania Department of In- 
ternal Affairs before loan bonds for any pur- 
pose may be issued. The proceedings have 
been simplified and a bond division has been 
set up in the Department's Bureau of 
Municipal Affairs. 

In seeking approval of loans, local au- 
thorities submit the amount of the proposed 
issue, purpose, authorization, and other local 
financial data which experts in the bond 
division study. A statement of municipal fi- 
nances is required so that the Department 
may ascertain whether or not the com- 
munity’s borrowing capacity has reached its 
limits or IT the community is financially able 
to float the loan. 
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Communities are naturally not anxious to 
have loans disapproved, and the law in itself 
makes them cautious. Before they make 
application for approval all of the necessary 
information is worked out carefully and 
checked by a municipality's solicitor. The 
result is that very little delay in approvals 
has been experienced. 

Many times the question has been asked 
“what would happen if the Department of 
Internal Affairs would refuse approval and 
®& municipality would go ahead on its own 
initiative and issue bonds.” The answer is 
simple. Persons interested in the purchase 
of county, city, borough, township, school or 
popr district bonds are familiar with the 
Pennsylvania statute requiring approval of 
the proposed issues. In considering the pur- 
chase of any part of or the entire issue they 
would inquire about approval. Bonds without 
approval would have no market and hence it 
is that by law a local community is kept 
within its financial bounds and, likewise, pur- 
chasers of municipal bonds are given protec- 
tion at all times. 


As a whole, the bond approval law has 
helped put many municipalities in Pennsyl- 
vania On a sound business basis. The “hap- 
hazard" way of disposing of bonds and the 
flotation of bonds when a community is un- 
able to raise enough money to pay the in- 
terest is at an end in Pennsylvania. Munici- 
palities in the Keystone State can no longer 
become bankrupt through the needless and 
continuous floating of bond issues. 
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